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THE ODD TRUMP. 


BOOK V.—SOME ODD TRICKS. 


CHAPTER LV. 
Loss AND GAIN. 


HILE Mr. Radcliffe Merton was delivering his impassioned 

address on the South Terrace, the sharp eyes of Heloise were 
taking in all the gestures ; and though she gave courteous attention 
to Mrs. Wailes, she was snapping her white teeth with a click, and 
mourning that she did not have Mabel’s disengaged fingers between 
them. ‘The light of the stars was not sufficient to show Mabel’s look 
of horror and repugnance at the discreet distance of twenty yards, 
though Mr. Merton could see it very distinctly. It was all over in a 
minute or two, and when Mabel whisked through the door into the 
library, the young gentleman stepped down from the terrace and 
approached the two ladies. 

“Tt was horridly rude of me,” he said, “to invite you to retire ; 
but I had a word to say to Miss ‘Grahame that I was not at liberty to 
say in public. Allow me to escort you back to the terrace.” 

“Do you not feel cool?” said Mrs, Wailes to Heloise, when they 
resumed their seats. 

“Oh no, Madam ; the air is charming.” 

“Well, Ido. If you will excuse me, I will get a shawl.” 

“ Allow me, Madam —” 

“By no means, I will return presently; but I think you had better 
come indoors.” , 
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“If Monsieur is cold —” said Heloise. 

“On the contrary,” answered Radcliffe, “I am stifling.” This was 
a slight exaggeration, but his cheeks felt comfortably warm. He had 
a vague impression that his ears had been boxed soundly by the little 
hand he had rudely seized a moment before. 

Mr. Grippe was still somnolent as Mrs. Wailes crossed the room. 
She found her shawl, and hearing the young people in animated 
conversation on the terrace, she ascended the staircase in search of 
Mabel. Her door was ajar, and she saw her sitting in the corner, 
her face covered with her hands. Without hesitation, Mrs. Wailes 
entered her chamber, and kneeling by the sobbing girl, took her in 
her arms. 

“Monsieur speaks French?” said Heloise, when Mrs. Wailes left 
them. 

“ No—that is, not well enough to converse; but you speak English 
charmingly.” 

“T have taken some lesson,” answered Heloise. “I have a letter 
in English which I obtained at the Madeleine ; some gallant gentle- 
man have write the letter to instruct me and to amuse himself.” She 
took a letter from her pocket as she spoke. “See, itis here. It say 
many pretty English words, I have learned them all. But hélas! 
the pretty words are all lies,” and she tore the letter up in minute 
fragments and scattered them upon the terrace. 

“This is a devil of a mess!” muttered Radcliffe; “and I’ll be 
hanged if I can see my way out of it.” 

“It is the English style, is it not?” continued Heloise. “I am 
desolated to think Monsieur had such trouble. He have to make 
‘ lies for Mees Sybil also, and for Mabel.” 

“Tf you will listen to me,” said Radcliffe, “I will explain.” 

“Listen?” said Heloise. “It does not need. Monsieur can write 
one letter again. He can make new lies, and say there is no Mees 
Sybil and no Mabel.” 

“TI assure you,” said Radcliffe, “that you do me injustice. You 
gave me no encouragement. When I came here to dinner and saw 

ou ‘> 

“And Mabel —it was to Mabel you look. You address to me not 
the word ; and when Mabel was retired, you no longer could remain.” 

“T had to go to London and to Paris —” 

“Ah then! you have to make more letters for the Madeleine, is it 
not?” 

“You will not hear me!” said Radcliffe, rising. “I will leave you 
now and hope to satisfy you hereafter. You have destroyed my 
etter, and you drive me away. When your anger is over, I will come 
again. Ready, Tim! Au revoir, Mademoiselle!” 

James, who had been lingering within call since Mabel had de- 
parted, opened the gates to give the dog-cart egress. Looking with 
stolid composure after the retreating vehicle until it was lost in the 
‘darkness, he reéntered and locked the lodge-gates. “That Merton 
is a bad lot!” he said, shaking his head solemnly. “Miss Gram was 
mistaken. It was not drunk—it was devil; and if it came in the 
way of duty, I’d like to punch ’is ’ead.” 
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Mr. Merton meantime pursued his way to Gloucester. The Festive 
Club was his objective point. It was quite nine o’clock when he 
arrived, and the members were busy at their usual vocation — passing 
money from one to another upon the cast of a die or the turn of a 
card. There were no “debts of honor” due to or by the members of 
the “ Festive,” as their cardinal law forbade all gambling upon honor ; 
“money up” was the invariable rule. 

Radcliffe found a place at the roulette-table, and in the course of 
an hour or two had parted with all his loose money. He had Mr. 
Consol’s cheque, however, and the obliging treasurer of the club 
cashed it for him; and just as Munseer Blowell was delivering his 
peroration at Merton Village, Mr. Radcliffe Merton resumed his seat 
at roulette. 

Wine in abundance. Radcliffe liked wine, especially Burgundy ; 
but he imbibed sparingly, though frequently, and lost a good number 
of twenty-pound notes. Convinced at last that he was “ out of luck,” 
he suddenly left the table, the larger part of his money gone. 

“Curse that Dorado!” he said. “It has brought me into trouble 
all the time ; and after getting out of it so nicely, I have squandered 
the most of the proceeds here. By all the gods! I’ll put what’s left 
of it upon the next roll, and then quit either way.” 

He counted out the remainder of his money, and putting on his hat 
and overcoat, laid the banknotes on the table. The ball spun round 
a short minute and fell into the wrong compartment — Dorado was 
all gone. 

Tim was waiting at the door for him. Some unusual touch of 
human emotion flashed upon Merton’s mind as he thought of Tim’s 
long vigil out in the cold. He went back, and tossing off a bumper 
of Burgundy, refilled the glass and took it out to his groom. “Here, 
Tim, you have had a long watch ; this will warm your blood. Drink.” 

“What is it, Mr. Radcliffe?” said Tim, doubtfully. 

“Red Burgundy, you rascal! Not quite equal to old Grippe’s ; 
but ’twill do. Down with it!” 

While the strange liquid trickled down Tim’s throat, his master 
climbed up to his perch. Taking the empty goblet from his servant’s 
hand, he tossed it carelessly into the street. “That will spoil the 
set,” he muttered. “The ‘ Festive’ will have a memorandum against 
me. G'long, Maggie!” 

As he turned out of the high-street and took the Merton road, the 
town-clock struck five ; the dawn was at hand. 

Before he reached Beechwood he saw a man running at full speed, 
meeting him. The light was not strong enough to distinguish what 
he was like. “Hillo, friend!” said Radcliffe, as the figure flitted by ; 
“is the devil after you?” 

The fugitive made no reply, and as Merton pulled up his horses as 
if to stop, he scrambled through the hedge and disappeared. 

“He has been at some villainy,” said Merton ; “ but it is no busi- 
ness of ours. I hope he has been murdering that cursed Yankee!” 

Past Beechwood and approaching Halidon. Another pedestrian, 
but walking soberly and with stately grace. The dawn was here, 

“Miss Gram!” said Tim. 


, 
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“What!” answered Radcliffe, checking his team. 

“Miss Gram! No sich walk in Hingland!” 

Radliffe passed the reins to Tim, and stood in the road suddenly, 
confronting the lady. “By all the gods,” he said as she stopped, 
“my luck has changed! Allow me to offer Miss Grahame a seat. 
Tim, turn the horses!” ; 

Mabel passed him silently, but he caught her arm and drew her 
back. “Come,” said he, with a brutal laugh, “your game is up! I 
am going to give you a drive,” and he passed his arm around her 
waist. “Where are you going? To visit the Yankee? Rather 
early, I should think.” 

“How dare you, sir!” said Mabel, as she struggled to get free. 
“ Release me and begone!” 

“Begone! Certainly; but I shall take you with me. Tim, give 
me a lift!” 

“Help!” screamed Mabel. 

“Bah!” said Merton, catching her mantle from her shoulders and 
throwing it over her head. Drawing the folds tightly over her face, 
he raised her bodily and carried her to the roadside. She struggled 
violently, and tried to tear the mantle from her face. In vain. With 
Tim’s aid he placed her in the bottom of the dog-cart, and kneeling 
by her side, held her down with the grasp of a giant. 

“Listen!” said Merton, carefully uncovering a little pink shell of 
an ear, while he held the cloak tightly to her face—“ Listen! Do 
you suppose I am going to rest under your scorn and hatred? 
Never! I shall take you where no eye but mine will see you, and 
keep you until you learn to look upon me with favor. You silly girl! 
you do not know what a devil you defy. If my infatuation were less, I 
might consider all the risks I incur in abducting a ladytrom the high- 
road and carrying her off to my den. But I heed no consequences! 
I would not release you now if I knew that death was the consequence 
of detaining you! I am glad to see that you have enough sense to 
cease your useless struggle. The sooner that you know you are 
entirely in my power, and entirely helpless, the better. Tim, drive to 
the Cottage!” 

“ Better not go down this road,” said Tim, with drunken gravity. 
The Burgundy had fallen on top of six mugs of ale, which Tim had 
taken at regular intervals while waiting at the door of the club; and 
“harmless” as either was alone, the joint forces of ale and wine had 
been too much for Tim. 

“Why not?” 

“*Cause we shall meet Merton people coming to Glo’ster, and shall 
pass two or three lodges, and day is coming.” 

“ How shall we go then?” said Merton, irresolutely. 

“There is a lane back yonder that comes out by the mill. It is 
longer, but is apt to be quiet.” 

“Go on then. Keep the rein tight on Maggie, and she will move 
faster. By all the gods! I believe the girl is smothered ; she has not 
moved since we put her in. Drive on; I will uncover her face when 
we reach the lane.” ' 

And when they passed under the trees in the narrow lane, he 
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cautiously removed the cloak from the pale face. A flush crept over 
it, her eyes opened, and starting up with unexpected vigor as she 
. caught sight of Beechwood and the two gables, she cried stentoriously, 
“Help! help! Mr. Wailes! Mr. Clinton! Help! help!” 


CHAPTER LVI. 
THE Guost REAPPEARS. 


“My dear Wailes,” said Clinton, swinging the gate open, “ wel- 
come! Iam ashamed of my thoughtlessness. And you have carried 
your portmanteau all the way from Rose Cottage! I could have sent 
Memnon, if I had not been so hopelessly thick-skulled.” 

“Pooh!” answered Trumpley, “it is only half a mile. I rode as 
far as Halidon.” 

“Indeed! Here, Memnon, take it to Mr. Wailes’ room. You 
have dined, of course?” 

“ Yes,” answered Wailes ; “ but you will have to give me some food 
before bed-time. My dinner was light, and eaten very hurriedly.” 

“That’s jolly!” exclaimed Clinton, producing his whistle and 
sounding two notes. “Ah, here’s Phillis. Phillis, my friend Mr. 
Wailes will be hungry anon. -I give you no orders; I merely an- 
nounce the fact.” 

“Werry well, Mars Clint. What time anon come?” 

“Mr. Wailes, will you please answer the question ?” said Clinton. 

“Nay, the case is not urgent,” answered Wailes; “you have 
your regular hours, of course. Whenever you call, I shall be ready.” 

“Mars Clint don’t have no reg’lar hours for nuffin,” said Phillis, 
discontentedly. “Him goto sleep in day-time, and walk about all 
night. Him eat dinner when mos’ people done gone to bed one time, 
and don’t eat none next day. Nebber mind—him git married some 
day ; den we’ll see about de hours! I'll have supper ready at ten 
o’clock, sar,” and Phillis departed. 

“That remark about marriage,” said Clinton, as they entered the 
hall, “was partly prophetic and partly threatening. Wailes, my dear 
friend, if I ever get a wife, I shall have to thank you for rescuing her 
from great peril.” 

“TI do not understand you,” said Wailes, stammering. 

“Doyou not? Well, I have selected my future partner, and she is 
a lady who owes her life —” 

“Pooh!” said Wailes, “don’t talk rubbish. Where are we 
going?” 

“Up to my den first, ” said Clinton ; “the pipes are there. We will 
smoke a little, and I will tell you a story.” 

“About your ghost?” 

“Yes ; it is time you should know. The tobacco is in that can- 
nister ; here are the pipes. What are you looking at so intently? 
The swords? Do you recognise them?” ‘ 

“ They certainly look like the Gottingen small-swords,” said Wailes, 
taking the weapons down from the wall ; “are they really the same?” 

“Yes. WhenI got over my —little accident, I prevailed on the 
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master of arms to give them to me fora new pair. I thought I 
would renew the trial with Mr. Merton some day, and I had a fancy 
for the same weapons. Don’t look so grave,” he continued, laughing ; 
“T have given up that intention. Your mother assaulted me one 
night, and — and —exorcised me; I had been possessed for years. 
I cannot tell you all she said, but the sum of it was, that I—con- 
scious of superior skill— meditated cold-blooded murder under the 
guise of a fair encounter. It was every word true, Wailes. Lay 
down your pipe and let me show you something.” 

He took down a pair of foils as he spoke, and chalked the buttons. 

_ “Now stand here,” he said, giving a foil to Wailes. “You are 
wonderfully expert with the weapon, but you are no match for me. 
Button your coat, please—so! Now I will put four chalk-marks on 

our right breast in four passes, all within two inches of the second 
Sune En garde!” 

There was a rasping of steel against steel, a rapid interchange of 
thrusts, lasting two or three minutes only, and Clinton lowered his 

int. 
pe It is done,” he said ; “examine your coat. Did you feel any of 
the thrusts?” ‘ 

“No,” answered Wailes, in astonishment ; “ but here are the spots, 
beyond doubt.” 

Clinton returned the foils to their hook on the wall, brushed off the 
chalk-marks from his friend’s coat, and coolly lighted his pipe. They 
drew up their chairs to the hearth, where a wood-fire was burning, 

“ Now, my friend,” said Clinton, “ you will begin to understand. I 
spent a year in incessant practice, with the best teachers I could find. 
I had one in Paris, and stuck to him until I mastered him. Then I 
went to Vienna and found another, and finally went to Naples, 
where I learned my best tricks. My instructor there invested his art 
with a certain glamour that charmed me ; I stayed with him until he 
told me he could teach me no more. ‘ 

“Tn all this time, and indeed until a few nights ago, I had one set 
purpose ; it was to make the same kind of a hole in Rad Merton’s 
body as the one he made in mine. I could afford to wait, I could 
select my own time; but all other plans were subordinate to this 
one. I really believe the devil had entire control of me during those 

ears. 

a: You see how shabby the whole business is! I cannot tell you 
how heartily I blush when I think of it. It is like Rad’s own tricks ; 
it is about equal to playing cards with an ignorant booby, when you 
can read the backs. Pah! how could I beso base a whelp as to 
entertain the purpose? And how can I be grateful enough for the 
deliverance wrought by your good mother’s agency? 

“ And—greatest marvel of all—I expected to go to this gentle 
girl, and ask her to take my bloody hand. Think of it, Wailes!” 

“ What did Mother say?” asked Trumpley. 

“Rather -what did she not say,” answered Clinton. .“I knew of 
course that the whole story was new to her. I told her that night 
after Mr. Grippe’s dinner ; and yet the lecture she gave me sounded 
like a moral essay read out of a book. She is a wonderful woman — 
wonderful ! ” 
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Wailes had a sly suspicion that Mrs. Wailes had quoted from the 
Meditations ; he knew her tricks. But he was loyal and silent. 
While they sat and smoked, he recalled certain passages in the same 
fountain of wisdom. 

“Obligations,” quoth he, or rather quoted he, “must be founded 
upon relations. You can see that a man is bound to do certain things 
as a member of society, which he would not be bound to do if he were 
alone in the world. ‘There are duties belonging to the subject of a 
state, differing from the duties demanded from the member of a house- 
hold. I have always been taught that there is a law of brotherhood 
perpetually pressing upon the sons of men. It forbids selfishness ; 
it banishes vengeance ; it inculcates beneficence. ‘The formulation of 
this law is found in the Decalogue ; in the Gospel it is summarily 
stated in the axiom, ‘No man liveth unto himself; no man dieth un- 
to himself.’ But his life and death have a far-reaching effect upon 
the whole course of human history.” 

“Go on, my dear fellow,” said Clinton ; “it sounds like a page 
from Paley.” 

“Paley be blowed!” answered Wailes, irreverently; “he did not 
begin to apprehend the law. There is more of pure ethics in a page 
of Sir William Hamilton than in the whole of Paley’s writings.” 

“Tt is all very fine,” said Clinton after a pause ; “but the whole of 
human history just contradicts your axioms.” 

“Of course. Humanity is in an abnormal condition. Logic as 
really demands regeneration as revelation does.” 

“TI hear the clatter of dishes,” said Clinton—“ prepare. Do you 
know what Phillis will give you?” 

“No.” 

“Well, I will tell you ; Pongoteague oysters. A barrel arrived to- 
day: fifteen days from Baltimore, and packed in ice. My friend, if 
you have never had Pongoteague oysters, you will have a new sen- 
sation. Let us go to the dining-room ; Phillis will summon us to her 
feast in five minutes.” 

The sonorous announcement of midnight by the old clock in the 
hall startled the young gentlemen as they sat in the drawing-room 
after supper. Wailes prepared to retire, Clinton lighting his candle. 
As they were shaking hands, the door leading to the main hall 
opened, and with noiseless tread a lady entered the room. Her 
beautiful hair, white as snow, was arranged in broad folds upon her 
head. There was a longing expression in her eyes, as she advanced 
to Clinton, holding out her hands. “I want Daisy,” she said, softly. 
“ Did you not tell me I should see Daisy?” 

Clinton sprang to her side, took her hand, and led her to the sofa. 
“Dear Aunt Dora,” said he, “you will wait a little, will you not?” 

“T cannot wait! I want Daisy,” she answered, plaintively. “Send 
him for her,” and she pointed her slender finger at Wailes. 

“This is my friend Mr. Wailes,” said Clinton. 

“Yes — Trumpley Wailes. He told me. Ah! young gentleman, 
you are ill-named.” , 

“Do not say so, Madam,” replied Trumpley ; “my mother was 
Edith Trumpley, and my name came from her,” 
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“ Edith!” she answered, dreamily. “Edith! Certainly ; bring her 
also, De Witt.” 

“T will, Aunt Dora, at daylight. Will you wait until daylight? It 
will only be a few hours. Let me take you to your room.” 

She took his arm, nodding her head to Wailes as she went from 
the room. While Wailes was debating the question whether he should 
retire or not, Clinton returned. 

“You may as well extinguish your bed-candle,” said Clinton ; 
“ after seeing so much, you will not sleep until you know more. Do 
you know her?” 

“You called her ‘Aunt Dora,’” said Wailes ; “she must be Dora 
Lennox. She is also Mrs. Hamet.” 

“And the widow of Harold Trumpley,” said Clinton. “TI will 
despatch a message to Doctor Maguire ; the crisis of her disease is 
at hand. Memnon!” 

The sable Greek appeared. 

“Saddle Phaginny. I will write a note to Doctor Maguire ; you 
must go to Merton and find him. Don’t return without him.” 

“ All right, Mars Clint,” and Memnon vanished. 

“Excuse me one moment, Wailes; I must send for Mabel too. 
She can come at daylight; and we will go for Mrs. Wailes a little 
later.” He opened an escritoire and wrote two notes. In five 
minutes the tramp of Phaginny’s hoofs was heard on the gravel, 
Clinton went through the conservatory and out at the secret door. 

“When you get the Doctor started, Memnon,” he said, “ride with 
him as far as Halidon; and get in there, and see that Miss Mabel 


Grahame gets this note at once. Away with you!” 
“And now, Wailes,” he said, as he returned, “come up to the den 


and hear a long story. No sleep for you to-night, my boy.” 


CHAPTER LVII. 
APPROACHING A CRISIS, 


Mr. Clinton deliberately divested himself of coat and waistcoat, 
and donned his dressing-gown. He exchanged his boots for mocca- 
sins, and recommended similar changes to his guest. Wailes was 
provided with gown and slippers ; and with a log or two added to 
the fire, some bottles of bitter beer on the table, and the inevitable 
pipes, the two young gentlemen prepared to “make a night of it.” 
Clinton closed the inside shutters, wheeled his great chair to one side 
of the hearth and the sofa to the other, and stretching himself out 
upon the latter, began his story. 

“Aunt Dora will sleep now until five o’clock,” he said ; “she is very 
regular in her habits. I can talk with perfect freedom to you now, 
and indeed I brought you to Beechwood for that purpose ; but I had 
arranged to have your mother also, and Mabel, to-morrow, and to tell 
you all together.” 

Wailes winced slightly at the mention of Mabel. 

“You know Mabel?” continued Clinton ; “that is, you saw her at 
Mr. Grippe’s dinner. Had you seen her before?” — 
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“Yes, certainly,” replied Wailes, thinking this was a strange ques- 
tion to come from the man who had so recently thanked him for 
saving her life. The next sentence or two bewildered him still more. 

“Captain Lennox had three daughters. The eldest, Mabel, was 
my mother ; the second, Dora, you saw to-night. She is the widow 
of your uncle, Harold Trumpley of Halidon. This much I know 
positively, but there are mysteries about her marriage and her reported 
death that I cannot unravel. You will aid me anon. The third 
daughter, Daisy, was the mother of Mabel Grahame.” 

Wailes started to his feet, threw his pipe in the fire, walked round 
to the head of the sofa, shook Clinton’s hand violently, and then 
resumed his seat. “Go on, you jolly old long-legged brick, go on!” 

“Ah!” said Clinton, somewhat surprised at this demonstration, 
“that is your British fashion of recognising the family connection. 
Well, your uncle married my aunt, so we are almost kin. Better get 
another pipe.” 

Trump meekly selected a new pipe from the box, filled and lighted 
it, taking a sip of beer first. ~ 

“There is no such thing as Another,” observed Trump. 

“Another! There are forty at least,” answered Clinton, “in the 
same box.” 

“Certainly. Excuse me,” said Wailes ; “I was thinking of some- 
thing else. Proceed.” 

“You have disturbed the flow of my ideas with your confounded 
Another,” said Clinton. “Well, I found all this out in America. 
The letters came to me at my Uncle Clinton’s death, and — you shall 
see them — after reading them over a hundred times, until I had all 
the actors distinctly formed in my mind, I decided to come over here 
and hunt for kindred.” 

“Count me in, my dear Clinton, You shall call mother Aunt 
Edith.” 

“Thanks. That will be Another.” 

“ Never mind,” replied Trump, confused, “ but go on.” 

“Well, I went to Baden first. Several of the letters are dated 
Maison Rouge, near Baden. I spent a month there. I went to 
Maison Rouge. It is an old tumble-down ruin, no tokens of life 
about its mouldering walls. Of all the places I ever saw it seemed 
the most dismal, except L’Abime Noir.” 

“The Black Abyss! Do you mean the Pit of Darkness ?” 

“Pretty nearly. It is a chasm near Baden ; a rift in the rocks on 
a sterile hill, surrounded by gloomy trees. The people who live 
there, ignorant and superstitious, have a hundred legends, all horrible. 
I found one old man living in a hut at the base of this hill, a maker 
’ of wooden clocks, who told me a coherent story of an English lord 
who had been murdered there the quarter of a century ago. I 
bought two clocks from him, and he told me the names of victim and 
murderer. The victim was Harold Trumpley; the assassin was 
Captain Merton. This corresponded with my old letters, as you will 
see. I went thence to Ch4lons, and after a week of patient toil I found 
La Sceur Clementine, who had seen the last of Aunt Dora. She had 
no doubt about her death; but by persistent inquiry I found that 
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her evidence was all circumstantial, and being hungry for kindred, I 
rejected her story. Then I cameto England. Beechwood first, of 
course. By-the-bye, Beechwood is my property; it comes to me as 
the sole heir of Mabel Lennox. I can prove my right without diffi- 
culty. But your beautiful English jurisprudence has covered Beech- 
wood with so enormous a debt, that it is more profitable to deny 
ownership and pay the chancery rental. 

“T found Aunt Dora first. Your mother helped me. Do you 
remember what she said that night we watched here together? ‘The 
next night I watched alone, and found her in the conservatory. She 
has been somnambulic for years. I.wakéned her, and revealed 
myself. She was greatly shocked, and has been more or less 
demented ever since. Maguire promises her complete restoration, 
however. To-morrow I shall introduce Mabel and your mother, and 
the Doctor is very sanguine. 

“Then I found dear Mabel. I did not know she was so near until 
the day of Mr. Grippe’s dinner. I found an opportunity to say a 
word or two just before you started off so suddenly. By-the-bye, 
again it is curious, but she told me she had injured you in some way, 
mixing you up with Rad Merton, and— hey !—what is the matter 
now?” 

Trump. had risen again, throwing another pipe on the hearth, 
danced a most absurd fas seu/, kicked a chair over, set it up again, 
and then resumed his seat. “Oh, what a blockhead! Mother was 
right. Go on, please, I am all attention. One more mouthful of 
beer.” 

“It’s my opinion,” said Clinton, “that you have had beer enough 
to-night. Help yourself, however, and welcome.” 

“It isn’t the beer, Clinton,” said Wailes. “I have been carrying 
a great load upon my mind, and am just getting relief. It is the 
reaction.” 

“My dear fellow, go to bed,” said Clinton. “I am ashamed of 
myself for keeping you up so late, listening to my dull stories.” 

“If you say bed to me again I’ll throw this beer-bottle at you! 
Go on.” 

“ Decidedly inebriated!” ejaculated Clinton. “Wailes, your head 
is not worth shucks.” 

“What are shucks?” 

“ Shucks are the covering that nature provides for maize while it is 
growing. When it matures, the shucks are taken off and thrown 
away. I believe some Yankee has utilised them as a substitute for 
hair in mattresses.” 

“Thank you ; the explanation is lucid. Pray go on.” 

“ There is not much more to tell ; I will give you the letters. Will 
you read them to-night, or wait?” 

“To-night, by all means.” 

Clinton unlocked a cabinet and took out a bundle of letters, which 
he gave to his friend. 

“There are no secrets in them which you may not know. I have 
told your mother of their contents, excepting so far as they related to 
her brother and Aunt Dora. Somehow I have shrunk from all refer- 
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ence to her, waiting until I can learn all the truth. I asked Aunt 
Dora once, but she repelled me so vehemently that I have not dared 
to renew the investigation in that direction. I did not tell Mrs. 
Wailes who Mabel was either, because —” 

“ Because ?” said Trump. 

“ Because we were discoursing about Another,” answered Clinton. 
“The truth is, Wailes,” he continued, with averted face, “I am 
spoony, and Sybil was the topic last night. By-the-bye, she never 
tires of talking about Trumpley Wailes. Maybe you are spoony too?” 

“Mr. Clinton,” said Trump, with stoical indifference, “calm your 
apprehensions. I am in pursuit of something substantial: I am 
seeking money. I give my best energies to my daily business. I like 
it: it i$ promising. If no unusual calamity befal us, in the course of 
ten or fifteen years I shall be in a position to indulge in these dreams. 
I admire Miss Sybil greatly, but as for spoons— Pshaw! Do JI 
look like a man that would grow spoony?” 

“ What a tremendous philosopher you are ! ” answered Clinton, with 
admiration. “I had a sneaking hope that you would be attracted by 
a dear little lady that I know. But I'll tell her that your soul is 
swallowed up in money. She will hardly believe it —” 

“ Don’t trouble yourself,” said Trumpley ; “my remark was almost 
too sweeping. I knew you were frightfully jealous, and only wished 
to ease your mind. But I can easily imagine that a precious angel — 
such as I have dreamed about—could blow my money schemes to 
the dogs with one flap of her wings. Besides, my dear mother should 
have a companion. I may conclude to marry for her sake.” 

“ Very kind of you, Wailes,” replied Clinton, stretching himself out 
upon the sofa; “read the letters, you deceitful old humbug, and I’ll 
take a nap.” 

Within the hour the nap was interrupted by the arrival of Doctor 
Maguire and the return of Memnon. ‘The note had been delivered 
at Halidon ; Miss Grahame had not retired, and she sent a dainty 
little note in reply, saying she would be at Beechwood early in the 
morning, and that Mrs. Wailes would follow later. Dora was sleeping 
peacefully, and Doctor Maguire retired. The house was quiet again, 
Clinton making good progress in his second nap, and Wailes engrossed 
in the letters, when the hall-clock struck four. 

The letters were all from Daisy Grahame or her husband, and were 
all addressed to Mrs. Mabel Stratton. The first related the story of 
Daisy's marriage, and referred to Mr. Trumpley’s courtship of Dora. 
The second told circumstantially of Dora’s marriage in Paris ; this 
was the first letter dated at Maison Rouge. There were half-a-dozen 
letters, all written within the month, referring to their life at Baden, 
hinting vaguely at some cause of distress, and once alluding to Mr. 
Trumpley’s unfortunate “entanglements.” A later letter, written by 
Mr. Grahame after Trumpley’s death, expressed the writer’s convic- 
tion that he had been the victim of a wicked conspiracy, in which 
Captain Merton and “the woman Radcliffe ” were chief conspirators. 
Trump read this letter carefully, twice. The next letter told of the 
burial of Mr. Trumpley at Merton, and deplored the serious illness of 
Miss Edith Trumpley.. “If I could have seen her,” Mr. Grahame 
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wrote, “I would have explained many things to her which I cannot 
venture to write. If Daisy gets strong again, we will return to Glou- 
cester in the spring.” He-also regretted that “ Mr. Grippe, a young 
banker at Gloucester, who had been at Baden when they were there, 
was confined to his room by a frightful attack of asthma. He had 
seen Harold the day before he died, and might possibly have told me 
some things I desired to know.” 

Hist! What noise is that? Oh, the clock, striking five. No, 
some one is moving in the hall below. The outer door has a peculiar 
creak ; Wailes had noticed it when he entered the house. Surely, 
the door opened. 

He laid down the letter, and taking the candle, moved softly to the 
door. No harm to go down and look. Ah! here are the Gottingen 
blades ; he would take one. As he opened the door, Clinton awoke. 
At the same instant, the snap of a key slipping from the wards was 
heard. Clinton with moccasined feet came noiselessly to his side, 
wide-awake and composed as possible. 

“ Burglarious!” he whispered; “the rascals are working at the 
plate-chest. Hold a moment.” 

He threw off his gown as he spoke, took a revolver from the wall 
and stuck it in his waistband. Then seizing the other sword, he 
nodded to Wailes, and they passed out into the corridor. - 

“ Be discreet, Wailes,” he said ; “don’t kill if you can help it. We 
may have to maim the rogues, but let us be merciful.” 


CHAPTER LVIII. 
THE SEcoND RESCUE. 


Munseer Blowell’s repeater had deceived him. It was not one and 
three-quarters, but four o’clock that it announced. Time had flitted 
away on silken wings while they walked from Merton ; and while they 
rested on the mill-bench, and while they were discussing the rights of 
man and very uncommon sense in the quiet lane, they loitered and 
time sped on. The hall-clock struck five as the locksmith threw 
back the bolts on the outer door. 

Thick darkness in the hall. Munseer Blowell, dagger in hand, 
stepped lightly past his companions and entered. The others, en- 
couraged by his bold example, followed. Moving cautiously along the 
wall, the locksmith found the great chest. He announced the fact in 
: hoarse whisper. “Here it is! Now you two keep quiet and 
isten.” 

A faint rattle of the skeleton-keys ; he had to select the proper 
one by feeling. Presently they heard it grating in the lock. Almost 
too much noise, Mr. Locksmith! 

“Cuss the tumbler!” said he, after a futile effort or two ; “it falls 
in a new place every time.” 

“My goot friend,” said Munseer Blowell, “I have matches in my 
pocket. Will a light aid you?” 

“Don’t want no lights, Johnny,” said, Podd ; “can’t you bust the 
lid open?” 
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But light came very unexpectedly. The door at the end of the hall 
opened suddenly, and a flare of light poured in. The back corridor 
illuminated by two candles placed on a bracket against the wall just 
opposite the door. Two men in their shirt-sleeves, each with a shin- 
ing blade in his right hand, standing in the doorway. ‘The locksmith 
dropped his keys as he rose, and with prompt courage dashed through 
the door by which he had entered, pulling it after him, to baffle 
possible pursuers, and fled gallantly to the main gate on the highroad, 
It was locked, but fear lent him vigor, and he cleared the hedge at a 
bound. Taking the road to Gloucester, he ran with increasing speed, 
until a passing vehicle met him. Then, tearing through the hedge 
again, he continued his flight by lanes and byways until he reached 
Gloucester common. He lay down here under the trees, watching the 
fading stars until he regained his breath, and then walked soberly 
into the city. 

“ Monsieur Blauvelt! ” said Wailes, as Johnny disappeared ; “and in 
a new 7vé/e/” 

“Zee odd Tromp!” answered Munseer Blowell ; “ sauve gui peut /” 
Fie darted to the front door, which Podd had opened, after fumbling 
with the lock two or three precious minutes. Out in the air at last, 
he rushed past Podd, reached the gate below the stables, and raced 
down the lane, Podd following, and gradually gaining on him. He 
caught his arm at last, a short distance from the gate. | 

“ Hold on, pardner!” said the gardener ;“ this is not English fashion, 
to run like hares at the first blow. If Johnny had stood by us—” 

“A thousand thunders!” replied Munseer ; “ quit my arm, or I'll 
use my daggeron you! Ha! theycome! They bring chains, I hear 
them rattle!” 

“Chains be blowed!” answered Mr. Podd, angrily. “ Put up your 
frog-sticker. Cuss your French liver!” 

“Ah, you will have it then,” said Blauvelt, turning suddenly upon 
Podd, who retreated a step before the gleaming dagger. And as they 
glared at each other, a new actor appeared, just visible in the twi- 
light. 

“Tiger, his chain dragging after him. His vision was better than 
that of bipeds, and he quickly recognised the king, and the an- 
tagonism between the monarch and the courtier. Rearing his huge 
body on his hind legs, he threw himself upon Blauvelt, and fastened 
his yellow fangs in the Frenchman’s throat. There was a momentary 
struggle, and man and dog rolled together upon the ground. 

This is a sorry termination of an illustrious career, Mr. Blauvelt ! 
But there is no help for it. 

Podd seized the chain and tugged manfully at it. In vain. Tiger 
had been fasting, and he tore away at Blauvelt’s throat, regardless of 
cuffs and: kicks. ‘Then Podd knelt on the ground beside him, and 
seizing Blauvelt’s dagger which lay on the grass, he drove it into the 
dog’s neck. 

It was the common mistake of those who practise kingcraft. The 
subject, loyal and obedient, who had been content to serve with un- 
murmuring fidelity, who had taken cruel treatment so long and 
patiently, licking the hand that smote him, forgot everything but this 
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last injury, and quitting the still carcase of the courtier, caught King 
Podd by the shoulder, and with savage fury tore at his tough 
muscles. 

Clinton and Wailes had followed the fugitives, and reached the 
scene at this critical moment. The dawn had come. 

Tiger was embarrassed -by his riches. So far backward as his 
canine memory extended, he had been chained to a box, and had only 
been able to growl and snap at passers-by. But here, suddenly, with 
new freedom thrust upon him, he had very nearly committed two 
murders, and now two more were possible. Keleasing Podd’s 
shoulder, he dropped his head and rushed at Clinton, his jaws dripping 
blood. 

It was the common mistake of democracy, learned in nothing but 
the invincibility of brute-force. Tiger’s loyalty to Podd was a caric- 
ature of the allegiance due to the lord of creation from the subor- 
dinate orders. Tiger’s assault upon Clinton was a flagrant denial 
of this lordship, albeit enforced by intellect and virtue. 

Clinton stuck the sword in the ground, drew the pistol from his 
waistband, and put a bullet in Tiger’s brain when he was within three 
feet of him. The dog rolled over on the roadside, jerked out his 
legs convulsively once, and then remained motionless. 

“It is the miller’s dog,” said Wailes. , 

“Then he has met his proper doom,” answered Clinton. “What an 
enormous brute he is! He has throttled both our burglars, I believe. 
Is not this Podd?” 

“rex” 

“Hillo, Podd!” said Clinton ; “look up, man! Where are you 
hurt?” 

Podd answered with a groan. He was meditating a plan of escape, 
and meantime silence was golden. 

“He has been wounded somewhere,” said Wailes ; “look at this 
bloody dagger.” ; 

“This is Blauvelt beyond doubt,” said Clinton, “and I think he is 
sped. The dog has lacerated his throat terribly. Wailes, we must 
get them to the house somehow. I will go for Memnon. Will you 
wait here?” 

“Yes; but hark! I hear wheels.” 

“Ah!” said Clinton, “they are coming down the lower lane. Run 
down to the fork, and I will cross here ; one of us will intercept them. 
What’s that?” 

A shrill cry came floating over the hedges. 

“Wailes! Clinton! Help!” 

The two men heard. Clinton knew it was a woman’s voice, and 
that she called on him for aid. He leaped the hedge, rushed across 
the triangular meadow, and reached the lower lane as the’ vehicle 
rattled past. 

Wailes knew it was Mabel’s voice ; he had heard it once before, 
when she, recovering from her swoon, thought she was in deadly 
peril. She was in peril again, and called him—him! Down to the 
fork of the lanes like a shot. The-distance was not measured, nor 
the time recorded ; but when he stood there breathless, watching the 
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approaching vehicle, it seemed to him that he had reached the goal 
at one leap. 

Rad Merton’s trap. Tim driving furiously. Rad kneeling on the 
back-seat, holding Mabel in his arms, and forcing a cloak over her 
head. He planted himself in the middle of the lane, sword in hand. 
He would stab the lead-horse, leap aside and throttle Merton. 
Foolish boy! the onset of that furious team would brush you out of 
the road like a heap of chaff. But he stood there without doubt or 
trepidation. 

A shot. Maggie leaped from the ground and fell. The horse in 
the shafts stumbled over her body, and Tim rolled down from his 
perch. A pale face, relentless as death, came up the side of the 
wrecked dog-cart, and a pair of iron hands caught Merton’s collar 
and hurled him in the dust beside his stunned servant; and the 
same hands, transformed into velvet, lifted Mabel from the seat and 
bore her swiftly away. She freed her face from the mantle and 
peered anxiously at her rescuer. “Is it you!” she murmured ; “is it 
indeed you? Ah, I am safe now!” 

Trumpley made no reply. He threw away his weapon and crushed 
her delicate body in his arms. 

“Let me down, please,” she said; “I can walk. I am not hurt. 
Did you kill him?” 

“Oh no ; but I’ll go back and kill him if he has harmed you.” 

“No, no! do not leave me. Where am I?” 

“At Beechwood. Don’t look over there; a fellow got hurt this 
morning — dog bit him.” 

“Did you hear me call you?” she said, blushing. 

“Yes ; I should have heard you if I had been dead.” 

This was an original proposition, and required meditation. Mabel 
was silent. 

“ How did it happen?” said Trump. 

“He met me in the road. De Witt sent for me last night, and I 
started at dawn. James opened the gate for me, and went back for 
his coat. Instead of waiting for him, I walked up the road. But it 
would have made no difference ; that wretched man had his groom 
with him, and they would have murdered James probably, if he had 
been with me. Still, I cannot account for his absence.” 

James had snatched up his coat, and while struggling into it in the 
dim light, missed his footing and rolled into the kitchen-area, striking 
his thick skull on the stone steps, and falling senseless at the bottom. 

“What did he say to you?” said Trump. “ Never mind the dog, 
he is dead.” 

“T cannot tell you. Ugh! he said he loved me —the brute!” 

“Did he? When did you see him first?” 

“On that day when I ran away. Ah! you have never cared to ask 
me why. And now you have saved me the second time —” 

“We will talk of it hereafter. I know you had a good reason for 
your flight. You shall tell me this evening. Here is Clinton.” 

Clinton came flying over the hedge and joined them. He caught 
Mabel’s hand and kissed ‘it, laughing hilariously. 

“We are even, Wailes,” he said. “That was a neat shot. Do you 
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know that Mabel kept popping her pretty head in the way? I had 
to wait until they were almost upon you before I fired. You reckless 
vagabond! they would have trampled you to death in another minute. 
Let us get my pretty cousin to the house, and then we will go back 
and look at the wreck. Where’s Podd?” 

That estimable citizen was reposing on the other side of the hedge. 
He had crawled away from the scene of conflict as soon as their 
backs were turned ; and when their voices died away, he took to his 
heels again, and reached the mill as the sun appeared above the 
eastern horizon. 

Mabel told her story more succinctly as they proceeded. Clinton 
led them to the conservatory wall, and opening the secret door, led 
the way to the drawing-room. Dora was there, and Dr. Maguire was 
feeling her pulses. Clinton paused upon the threshold, but Maguire 
beckoned him in. 

“All right, me boy,” he said. “ Pulses as calm as an infant’s ; no 
oppression about the head. All we want is quiet, and the gurrill you 
were to get. Have you brought her? The drownded Duchess, be 
jabers!” 

“Aunt Dora,” said Clinton, “I could not bring you Daisy; but I 
have brought Daisy’s daughter Mabel. Take her to your arms.” 

Which she did. 


CHAPTER LIX. 
SwoORD-PLAY. 


Taking Memnon and the doctor, Clinton and Wailes went back to 
the spot where Blauvelt was lying. Memnon took a stable-door from 
the hinges, and they placed the unfortunate philosopher upon it. He 
was not dead. 

“T am thinking he is beyond the reach of drugs,” said Maguire, 
examining his throat ; “ but we will see what can be done. Lift him 
gintly, and we will get him to the house and put in a stitch or two. 
You are only in the way, Mr. Clinton ; we three can carry him.” 

Clinton relinquished his hold, and seeing them through the gate, 
returned for the sword he had left sticking in the ground. Where was 
the other? Why, Wailes had it. He saw it in his hand when he put 
the bullet into Maggie’s ear. He must have thrown it down in the 
lane. Only a step; he would go look for it. 

Before he reached the fork he found it. It was in the hand of 
Radcliffe Merton. Clinton suppressed a sigh of regret, and accepted ~ 
the inevitable. 

His neat attire torn and dusty, his brow scratched and bleeding, he 
was not attractive in appearance. Over the malignant face that con- 
fronted Clinton, the fine gauze of conventional propriety was drawn. 

“Are you seeking me?” said Merton, bowing politely. , 

“No; 1 am seeking the weapon you carry,” answered Clinton, with 
cold composure. 

“Ah! Well, you shall have it presently. Am I right in supposing 
you shot my mare ?” 

“Yes. I had some thought of shooting you instead.” 
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“Indeed! May I ask your reason?” 

“You were abducting a lady with brutal violence —” 

“Ts that all? Cannot one pick up a stray milliner or governess 
in the road without incurring your displeasure ? ” 

“ We will not discuss the matter,” said Clinton, gravely. “ Oblige 
me with the sword, if you please, and get away.” 

“T am afraid you will have to take it,” replied Merton. “It is 
such a fine, bright morning, that a little exercise will do you good.” 

“ Excuse me,” said Clinton ; “I cannot consent to gratify you.” 

“The last time, I had the pleasure of making a hole in your Yankee 
body. I was younger then, and only half did the work.” 

“Let that suffice,” replied Clinton. “I have kept these swords 
ever since you wounded me at Gottingen, intending to renew the 
contest some day ; but the obstacles are insurmountable. Give me 
the sword and begone.” 

“Pardon me. Can I not say something or do something that will 
induce you to change your mind? Are you interested in this 
Grahame wench? ” 

“Shame on you, Merton! I will not talk with so utter a blackguard. 
Keep the sword if you will, and go to the devil!” 

“All in good time. Please enumerate the obstacles you spoke of 
before you go. Will you excuse me if I remove my coat ; I see you 
are without yours ?” 

“Mr. Merton,” said Clinton, “look you, I am not the clumsy boy 
you wounded in Germany; I am an expert swordsman. I do not 
know the man among my instructors who can master me. The chief 
obstacle is the dead certainty that I should kill you.” 

“How considerate!” replied Radcliffe, “and, if you will excuse 

-me, I will add, how conceited! Two minutes will suffice to convince 
you of your error.” 

“TI promised a gentle lady that I would spare you,” said Clinton, 
reluctantly. “I must keep my word.” 

“ How gallant!” answered Merton, stepping back and taking off 
his coat. “If you turn, I will stab you in the back. You miserable 
adventurer! you insolent Yankee sneak! defend yourself, or die 
without resistance !” 

With two strides he reached the middle of the lane, and crossed 
swords with Clinton, who coolly awaited his approach. 

The bright blades glanced in the sunlight as they went through the 
ordinary parades of thrust and parry. In Radcliffe’s baleful eyes there 
were desperate determination and malice. Over Clinton's manly coun- 
tenance there gathered a stern tranquillity that was portentous. He 
soon discovered that Merton demanded all his attention, and that the 
most exact precision was needed to deflect his sword from his body. 
His skill was a vast improvement upon that of the German student. 

Then there was a rapid interchange of thrusts,’ and the hilts of the 
weapons clashed together so violently that Merton was driven back- 
ward two paces. 

“Let it end here, I pray you,” said Clinton. ‘You have doubtless 
discovered that you are no match for me; I could have killed you 
twice.” 


34 
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“Vankee brag, Mr. Stratton! Let us resume.” 

At the second encounter Clinton faced the sun. Radcliffe had 
gradually drawn him into this position across the narrow lane. The 
American discovered the trick on the instant, and drew the point of 
his sword across the other’s face. It was a mere scratch; but 
Merton drew back a step, and Clinton turned his back to the sun as 
he gained the middle of the lane again. With patient skill Radcliffe 
worked around his antagonist, and once more got the sun in his eyes. 
Pressing upon him with rapid thrusts, the hilts clashed together again, 
and again Merton was driven backward. 

They stood apart a minute. With all Merton’s rascality, he was 
a man of dauntless courage, yet there crept into his mind a gloomy 
conviction of his inferiority. He glanced at Clinton’s face, cold, 
stern and confident, and once more approached with extended weapon. 

“Take notice,” said Clinton as the swords crossed, “I will not 
have the sun in my eyes. So long as you keep in the road, well ; but 
if you persist in driving me to the hedge, I shall do you some terrible 
injury.” 

Radcliffe made no answer ; he had made up his mind. He would 
take a thrust if he must, but he would kill Clinton on this round. 

“T will give you another warning,” said Clinton. “ Your waistcoat 
is buttoned with three buttons ; I will take off the middle one.” 

There was another sharp struggle, the blades flashing like electric 
streams between them, and Clinton sprang backwards, lowering his 
point. 

“The button is gone,” he said, composedly. “Will it satisfy you?” 

It was a white Marseilles waistcoat, double-breasted. The buttons 
were little golden balls, secured in the eyelet-holes by rings. Rad- 
cliffe was partial to finery of this sort, especially in evening dress. 
He took off the garment and laid it on his coat by the roadside, and 
striding forward, confronted Clinton once more. 

“You are expert,” he said, as their blades clashed ; “but that is 
not very remarkable. Yankees have a natural aptitude for picking 
up gold. Perhaps you got your money in that fashion.” 

The grassy lane was trampled in a large circle, which they had 
traversed many times as they changed their positions in the fierce 
encounter. The chirp of a bird in the hedge was the only sound 
heard in the still morning, except the sharp click of steel and the 
tramp of their feet as they moved around on their battle-ground. 
Pressing upon Merton, Clinton gradually backed him up to the 
hedge, and with a sudden sweep of his blade tore Radcliffe’s weapon 
from his hand. Advancing a step, he placed his point on his adver- 
sary’s throat for an instant, and again stepped backward, lowering 
his sword. Merton stood motionless before him until he retired, 
then, leaping into the circle, regained his sword, and faced him again, 
panting and indomitable. Clinton held up his left hand with 
imperious dignity, and Radcliffe paused. 

“ How often shall I give you your life?” said Clinton, sternly ; 
“let this end here. By all rule you are bound to acknowledge your- 
self vanquished. If you are a gentleman, you will accept your defeat 
and begone.” 
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“My life is worthless to me so long as you live,” answered “Rad- 
cliffe. “You have some tricks of fence that are novel, but I am 
learning. Let us resume.” 

“ Hear another word,” said Clinton: “you are a bad lot, Merton, 
but you face death so manfully that I cannot find it in my heart to 
harm you. Get away now with a whole skin, and let me keep my 
promise.” 

“Was it silly Sybil who pleaded for me?” answered Radcliffe with 
a sneer. “Pooh! you must have done some extensive bragging as 
well as some extensive lying to extort the plea from her. I know you 
have been sneaking about Merton Park traducing me, and I am going 
to pay you off this morning. Come on!” 

“It is inevitable!” said Clinton, furiously. ‘ Look your last upon 
the sunlight! You are a blot upon the fair face of nature, and I am 
about to take you off!” 

In this last encounter both men fought with the most elaborate 
precision. Merton exposed himself recklessly, yet pressed so vigor- 
ously upon his adversary that he was kept upon the defensive. 
Twice Clinton’s exact parry merely deflected Merton’s blade enough 
to escape the thrust, which passed through his shirt-sleeve. Instead of 
the usual interval] between them, they gradually worked closer each to 
the other, and each intent upon what he meant should be the final coup. 
Clinton’s purpose was to inflict upon Radcliffe a precisely similar 
hurt to that he had received at Gottingen. The slender blades 
quivered in their strong hands, and seemed to twist themselves 
together in the rapid interchanges. The muscles of their right arms 
swelled out in knots as with grim ferocity they stamped upon the 
dewy grass and circled around in the lane. Each watched for the 
crisis, and at last it came. 

“On, deux, coupte; habet/” said Clinton ; “straight carte over the 
arm!” 

The fencer will understand the manceuvre, which, if rapidly 
executed, is effectual. Instead, of the parry, however, Radcliffe 
recoiled a half-step, turning hisMwrist in the parade of seconde, and 
throwing Clinton’s sword upward with his forearm, the sharp point 
caught Merton above the eye, while his blade passed through Clin- 
ton’s arm, under the muscles of his shoulder, grazing his ribs, and 
so out at the spine, pinning his arm to his body. ‘They fell apart 
without a word, and the faintness that crept over the stalwart 
American brought to his memory the German duel. Merton, relin- 
quishing his sword, stumbled across the lane and fell. 


“Wailes, me boy,” said a voice, “he is here ; and—be jabers! so 
is Rad Merton !— and we want two barn-doors.” 

“TI don’t need any, Doctor,” said Clinton. “If you will please pull 
this infernal hot skewer out of my arm I can get along. Jewhilliken! 
how you hurt! Look to Mr. Merton, Doctor ; I am afraid he is hurt 
more seriously.” , 

“And who the divil hurt him?” said Maguire. “Tare an’ ages! 
what possessed you to play with such dangerous implements? It is 
a wonder you arn’t both kilt.” 
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“ Doctor,” said Radcliffe, “am I blind?” 

“Tt looks very like it. We'll take you to the house and examine —” 

“Never! My groom is inthe lane below, not the quarter of a 
mile off. If you will lead me to him I can get to Gloucester. Will 
you lend me your arm? My coat is here somewhere. Ah! thanks. 
Now I can walk if you lead me. Can’t you bind my handkerchief 
over my eyes?” 

Trumpley took the handkerchief, folded it, and tied it over his 
brow. With the blood streaming from his arm and back Clinton 
drew near. 

“ Merton,” he said, his voice tremulous with tender pity, “I would 
freely give one of my eyes to restore yours if I could. The memory 
of this morning’s work will embitter my future life. I entreat you to 
come to Beechwood and have your wound —” 

“ Many thanks,” said Radcliffe ; “no! I should die there when I 
might recover anywhere else. Hearken! Do not waste sympathy 
upon me ; the chief regret I shall feel, if my hurt is serious, will be 
that I cannot see to kill you. Good-morning!” 

Tim had repaired damages to a certain extent. The dead mare 
was lying stiff in the lane, but the other horse was unhurt, and the 
harness patched up; and with the fumes of the Burgundy still con- 
fusing his brain, Tim drove slowly back to Gloucester, his wounded 
master sitting erect and silent beside him, enduring agony, yet 
making no sign. 


CHAPTER LX. 
Hicu Dutcu. 


The breakfast at Beechwood was delayed. Blauvelt’s wounds were 
dressed by Doctor Maguire, and he was sent to Gloucester Hospital. 
The pony-phaeton was despatched to Halidon for Mrs. Wailes, and 
upon her arrival she and Mabel were left with Dora, while Maguire 
gave attention to Clinton’s hurts. The doctor put in sundry stitches 
with grim satisfaction ; while the patient groaned, and heroically 
refrained from objurgatory remarks. It was done at last, the arm 
bound up in pasteboards, and Clinton remanded to bed under pain of 
fever, gangrene, tetanus, and dissolution. Mrs. Wailes made tea, 
and her son and the doctor wrought havoc among the biscuits and 
chops that immortalised Phillis. Mr. Grippe stopped at the gate, and 
took Trumpley to town with him. Doctor Maguire invaded Dora’s 
chamber, found her pulses accelerated, administered an opiate, sternly 
ordered perfect quiet in a darkened room, and departed for Merton, 
promising to return in the evening. He was also required to carry 
the intelligence of Radctiffe’s “accident” to Merton Park, and to 
suppress or embellish the narrative according to his own excellent 
judgment. As soon as the gig was out of sight, Clinton summoned 
Memnon, and with his assistance dressed, buttoning his coat (with an 
empty sleeve) across his breast, and was driven to Gloucester. 

Mrs. Wailes and Mabel had possession of Beechwood at luncheon 
time. Mr. Clinton’s instructions to Phillis were simply to take her 
orders from the ladies. He returned in the afternoon, went soberly 
to bed, and waited for the doctor’s return and his permission to-rise. 
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The dinner was rather more lively. Mr. Clinton was allowed to 
come down, and lie upon the sofa while his guests dined. Dora was 
better: tranquil, and disposed to sleep. Milly Galt, overflowing with 
happiness, had been formally inducted into the office of lady’s-maid to 
Dora, having been sent by the doctor early in the day. Clinton was 
making sundry wry faces over a bowl of panada, which was the only 
nutriment the inexorable medico permitted. 

“This duck is positively enchanting,” quoth the doctor, who occu- 
pied the head of the table. “ Mrs. Wailes, let me send you a wing.” 

“Give it to Mr. Clinton, Doctor,” said Mrs. Wailes; “he will 
starve on that panada.” 

“Not a morsel! Starve? He would live on pure water ten days. 
Panada is strong diet for him.” 

“ How long shall I live, Doctor, if I take alittle bread and meat?” 
asked Clinton. 

“ Not over a week.” 

“ And how long do you intend to feed me on panada?”’ 

“If we heal up with the first intention,” said the doctor, “ you may 
have tay and toast a week hence.” 

“Very well. I’ll make my will to-morrow, and then commit suicide 
on beef and mutton.” 

‘If you keep quiet in bed all day to-morrow,” said the doctor, “it 
is barely possible that I’ll give you tay and toast at night.” 

“Tea and toast be — that is, I’d as lieve stick to panada. Wailes,” 
he continued, in Greek, “I went to Gloucester this morning to see 
about Merton. He will not be blind.” 


“Where did you find him?” answered Wailes, in the same tongue. 
“He has my old rooms in Queen Street. They have sent to Lon- 
don for Sir Thomas Morgan, the great oculist. But his eyes are not 


seriously injured — Heaven be praised!” 


“ What are you young gentlemen saying ?” said Mrs. Wailes. 

“Clinton is only airing his Greek a little, Mother. You will excuse 
him, ladies, as he is feverish and his mind is wandering.” 

e Certainly,” interposed Maguire ; “let him goon. It will do him 

ood.’ 
. “ Wailes,” continued Clinton, “I ¢ried to killhim. He was so fierce 
and bloodthirsty, that I lost my temper for one short minute, and it 
was done. But my point glanced on the bone, and only tore the 
flesh over his right eye, passed through the left eyelid, but did not 
wound the organ. I was with him when the doctor made the exam- 
ination.” 

“With him?” said Wailes. 

“Yes. He was savage at first, when Tim told him [ was there. I 
went in without invitation or announcement. I told him about Gret- 
chen and herdeath ; hehad tohearme. And I discovered at last the 
cause of his insane desire to kill me. What think you was the provo- 
cation?” 

“The old quarrel in Germany?” 

“No. He thought I was courting that lovely maiden by your side ; 
and he was wonderfully mollified when I told him she was destined 
for Another.” 
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“Gentlemen,” said Mabel, in melodious Greek, “it is proper that 
I should tell you I understand you.” 

“ The devil!” said Clinton, in good English. 

“T think you had better keep to your gibberish,” said Mrs. Wailes, 
highly offended. 

“I beg a thousand pardons,” said Clinton, humbly ; “ but you did 
not hear what Mabel said?” 

The violet eyes were sparkling with merriment. 

“ Well, Ma’am,” continued Clinton —“ Oh! how my arm hurts! — 
She merely announced that she understood Greek, after Wailes and 
I had told no end of secrets.” 

“ Greek is a very unsafe tongue, Mr. Clinton,” said Maguire. “I 
allowed you to go on because I was interested ; but how the blazes 
do you think I could have got on in my profession without a smatterin’ 
of the ancient tongues. And now I can tell you that Radcliffe may 
have inflammation ; that will play the mischief with your diagnosis.” 

“And I suppose I may as well add,” said Mrs. Wailes, “ that 
Trump recited his early Greek lessons to me, and that I also am 
tolerably familiar with that tongue.” 

“ Of all the awful sells I ever heard of,” said Clinton, “this is the 
worst! This arm will drive me mad! I think I will go back to my 
dismal couch.” 

“Suppose you thry a bit of Haybrew,” said the doctor, with a 
strong brogue. 

Clinton groaned. 

“Please continue your account,” said Mabel. “You can resume 
the vernacular ; only your Greek is far better than your English.” 

Clinton raised himself on his unhurt arm and glared at her speech- 
less. 

“T have made a little vocabulary,” continued Mabel, “which we 
will go over presently. Tell us more about+that unhappy man.” 

“ But the very thing I wished to tell Wailes you must not hear,” 
answered Clinton. 

“Tt will keep, probably,” said Mabel, with a blush. “Mrs. Wailes 
desires to hear a more coherent account of your doings this morning.” 

“T am too faint to talk,” replied Clinton ; “loss of blood and 
starvation begin to tell upon me.” 

The doctor took up the wing of the duck, shook off all the frag- 
ments of dressing, put it on a plate with a small slice of bread, and 
sent it to Clinton. 

“ Afther goin’ to Gloucester,” said the doctor, “in disobedience to 
my orders, you don’t deserve a taste. But I’m forgiving in my dispo- 
sition. Masticate thoroughly!” 

“Memnon,” said Clinton, with his mouth full, “throw this 
panada out of the window! Doctor, may I have another wing ?” 

“Not a feather!” 

“T’ve a great mind to eat the bone, then.” 

“ Clinton, tell us about your encounter,” said Trump, “and I will 
smuggle some food to you to-night.” 

“1 walked down the lane,” responded Clinton, promptly, “got the 
sword I had left there, and then went for yours. You threw it away, 
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and no wonder! I think you had enough to carry without it—I 
mean a feminine walking dictionary.” 

“You should say ‘keyarry,’” answered Mabel spitefully, “as you 
say ‘keyar’ for car, and ‘keyarpet’ for carpet.” 

“ Very well,” said Clinton ; “ then I met Mr. Merton, who had oblig- 
ingly brought Wailes’ sword with him. He asked me if I shot his 
mare, and candor compelled me to acknowledge the fact. He then 
made other remarks the reverse of complimentary, and finally in- 
vited me to renew a contest which we began in Germany some years 
ago.” 

“ Well?” said Mrs. Wailes. 

“I declined, Ma’am, most positively. He refused to give up his 
weapon, and I told him to keep it. He then said he would stab me 
in the back if I refused to face him, and he meant all he said. 
There was nothing left for me to do but defend myself.” 

“What next?” said Mrs. Wailes. They had all risen from the table 
and were standing in a circle around Clinton’s sofa. 

“T can hardly tell. I know my purpose was unwavering to content 
myself with defensive warfare. Several times he exposed himself, 
but I did not harm him, except to scratch his face, and that only by 
way of warning. I cannot tell how long we were at it. I had my 
hands full, Wailes!| The fellow fences like an expert. At last he 
said something that exasperated me furiously, and he glared so 
malignantly at me out of his cat-eyes that in the last fierce skrim- 
mage I tried to kill him. I knew I was going to catch it, before he 
hit me. He assaulted me so resolutely, so vigorously, and yet so 
recklessly, exposing himself without hesitation, that I saw clearly I 
must disable him or die. If I had not thrown up my arm when I 
felt his point, it would have gone through my body. Owce I disarmed 
him and put my sword to his throat — like those Dutchmen used to do, 
Wailes, youremember. He stood like a statue, with his arms folded, 
gloomy and defiant ; and when I stepped back, he clutched his sword 
again and came at me. He is a born devil!” 

“Poor Radcliffe!” said Mrs. Wailes. “What will be the end of 
this? What will people say —” 

“‘ People will know nothing about it, Ma’am,” said Doctor Maguire. 
“T tould a cock-and-bull story at the Park ; nobody knows how his 
eyes were hurt, nobody knows how Mr. Clinton was hurt. The 
burglars will get the credit of most of the damage. Let us all kape 
quiet, and decline any conversation on the subject, in view of pending 
legal proceedings. Radcliffe will not be apt to spake of it ; his groom 
is a close-emouthed rashkill, and will tell nothing about the drunken 
frolics of his master. He was blind drunk av coorse, or he would 
niver have tried to carry off the Duchess —” 

“ Why do you call me Duchess, Doctor?” said Mabel. 

“ Mars Clint,” said Memnon, putting in his head, “ ’skuse me, Sar, 
but Mr. Grippe done wait half-an-hour in de parlor. He come in 
while you was all talkin’ Dutch.” 

“ Bedad,” said the doctor, “there’s your answer, Miss Mabel,” 
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HISTORIC TINSEL. 


¢¢ OR all the Athenians spent their time in nothing else but 

either to tell or to hear some new thing.” Mutato nomine 
de te fabula narratur is a truthful proverb, gentle reader, and it needs 
but a very limited amount of reading to convince any one that the 
modern historian writes as though he were addressing the very same 
“men of Athens” whom Paul harangued on Mars Hill. Instead of 
the dry judicial summaries of events and characters with which we 
used to be familiar, we have a criticism which seeks eagerly for some 
new light to cast on dark or well-known places, and an eager parti- 
sanship that burns with all the intellectual fire of the impassioned 
advocate. In a multitude of counsellors, however, there is wisdom. 
If Mr. Froude chooses to ride a tilt against Mary Queen of Scots, he 
finds more than one ardent champion ready to break a lance in her 
cause ; and with a little care in weighing evidence and argument, the 
intelligent jury, which is known as public opinion, can discern the 
truth through the dust of battle. No harm then is done by the 
partisan style of writing history; on the contrary, good seems to 
result from it. In the first place, more thorough researches are made, 
more facts are laid before us, more fictions disposed of ; secondly, 
we are in a certain measure compelled to form our own opinions from 
facts, instead of borrowing them ready-made from others, for our 
authors are often so diametrically opposed that it is unsafe to follow 
the lead of any one of them ; lastly, the brilliant, fascinating style, 
the keen relish for their subjects that glows in the pages of such 
writers as Macaulay and Carlyle and Froude, hurries us on in spite 
of ourselves, and makes us perforce study what we would pass by 
were it presented to us in the dry phraseology of Hume or with the 
parrot-like prattle of Rollin. 

Of course, where such a school as this is in vogue we may be sure 
that the changes in preconceived ideas will be great. The motto of 
Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, is the rallying cry of modern 
writers, and “thorough” is the system they adopt. How different is 
Mr. Froude’s Henry VIII. from our old conceptions of his character ; 
Carlyle has naught but praise for that crazy old brute Frederick 
William ; nay, even Robespierre, “sea-green incorruptible,” has found 
a champion ; poor Tiberius Cesar grows pure as marble with many a 
coat of whitewash ; “ugly Jack Wilkes,” of whom it is said that a 
lottery-dealer used to pay him ten guineas not to pass by his shop 
whenever the numbers were drawn lest he should cross the luck, 
becomes in Mr. Rae’s eyes* a marvellous proper man, and by no 
means as black as he is painted. It was not so long ago that an 
American reviewer undertook to exp/oit the theory that Alexander 
VI. was worthy of canonisation ; and now Germany of all countries in 





*Wilkes, Sheridan, Fox. The Opposition under George III, By W. ¥, Rae. 1874. 
tin National Quarterly Review. 
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the world produces an astute historian who in his latest work * under- 
takes to prove to us that our old friend Lucrezia Borgia was not only 
a sweet, tender-hearted little thing, but a quiet, respectable, domestic 
matron as well, only just a trifle too easily influenced by that mauvais 
sujet, her brother Caesar. Here is work for the writers of Ldretti. 
Fortunately we are not yet so far the converts of the musicians of the 
future but that the same notes may express to us equally well a dozen 
conflicting emotions. Like the Lesbian rule, the score will easily 
adapt itself to the altered circumstances of the theme to which it is 
applied. Under the new theory the stormy duet of duke and duchess 
in the second act might represent a discussion about cold mutton or 
the servants, while the “ quai se ti sfogge” would lose nothing of its 
sweetness if accompanied by the singing of the domestic tea-kettle. 

But the whitewashing system is by no means the only one that finds 
favor. The iconoclasts too are hard at work. Mr. Bancroft dashes 
into that group of worthies which clusters around the camp-fires of 
the Revolution, striking right and left with vindictive pen ; and the 
descendants of these same worthies, who have no doubt prayed for 
the last thirty years that their lives might be spared till his volumes 
appeared, gird up their loins and step gaily into the arena to do him 
battle. Virginia of all places on the face of the earth produces an 
author who boldly proclaims that Patrick Henry was no orator; 
while an ingenious gentleman in Minnesotaf publishes some four 
hundred pages to prove that there never was any such person as 
Christopher Columbus, and that the individual who sailed to the 
West Indies under the auspices of Ferdinand and Isabella was only 
a “nameless pirate” who was guilty of every crime in the Decalogue, 
and to whom he even denies the fact of sepulture. 

These are the pitched battles of historic literature, well fitted for the 
heavy artillery of the quarterly reviews ; our own lighter batteries 
must seek a more modest field, and we need not go far to find it. 
Accessory to the general engagement there is a constant succession 
of little skirmishes going on. The supernumeraries engaged in these 
minor actions are those pleasant little episodes familiar to the litera- 
ture of our childhood, and those epigrammatic sentences, pinches of 
Attic salt, which the French call mots, and which are used so plenti- 
fully to add a flavor to the historian’s page. Many a cherished little 
anecdote has gone down in this desultory fighting ; and we might 
regret their loss were it not that the removal of the spurious enhances 
the value of the genuine. If the truth should be loved for its own 
sake, we can bear to give up some of our pleasant illusions, while we 
may be sure that there has been enough of wit, wisdom and romance 
in the world to give us all we need of this kind of literature, without 
evolving any examples from our inner consciousness. 

So great has been the slaughter of the innocents in the last fifty 
years that a French writer $ was able some time ago to fill a little 
pamphlet with their obituaries. Some, however, have been scotched, 








*Lucresia Borgia: nach Urkunden und Corresponde threr eigenen Zeit. Von Ferdinand 
Gregorovius. Stuttgart, 1374. 
‘ + The So-called Christopher Columbus. By Aaron Goodrich, Published by Appleton & Bro. 
1574. 

tFournier. L’Zsfrit dans (Histoire. Paris, 1860, 
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not killed. It was in 1838 that Carlyle disclosed the inaccuracy of 
the popular account of the sinking of the Vengeur; but there are still 
Frenchmen who regard his exhaustive essay as a base invention of 
“la perfide Albion,” and it is a matter of gospel faith to them that 
the gallant frigate went down with the tricolor at her masthead and 
her crew shouting “ Vive la République!” Jules Verne, beloved of 
our children, works up this story into the catastrophe of his Zwenty 
Thousand Leagues Under the Sea, and embalmed in his fascinating 
pages, Barrére’s ingenious little lie is again sown broadcast among 
the rising generation. 

Without going back to the semi-mythical periods of Greek and 
Roman history, which have been critically examined by Niebuhr, 
Curtius and Mommsen, and without any attempt at systematising, we 
propose to string together in this article a few of those historical 
decorations which have been found to be spurious, and which for 
want of a better name we may call Historic Tinsel. 

“Tout est perdu, fors l’honneur,” is the noble language in which 
Francis I. is said to have announced to his mother the crushing 
defeat of Pavia. The gallant king, however, was somewhat of a 
sensualist ; his instincts were more corporeal than sentimental, and 
to one who has studied his character it will be no shock to learn 
that though he did write this, he wrote a little more which rather 
spoiled the effect. The original letter has been reprinted by M. 
Champollion from a MS. of the period, and the words used were: 
“de toutes choses, ne m’est demouré que l’honneur, é¢ /a vie gui est 
saulvé.” On the monument of Desaix (at Pére la Chaise, we think) 
appears the inscription, purporting to be his dying speech, “ Dites a 
le Premier Consul, que je suis mort pour ma patrie.” Napoleon said 
at St. Helena (although in his first bulletin he had ascribed a similar 
speech to the dying general) that Desaix died without a word ; but 
what he did say, as generally believed in better-informed French 
circles, will not bear full citation —“ Je suis mort.” That Cam- 
bronne did not say “la Garde meurt, mais ne se rend pas,” apd what 
he did say, is well known to every reader of Les Miserables. Long 
before Victor Hugo’s book appeared, however, it was generally sup- 
posed that the speech attributed to him, and which was inscribed on 
_ the statue erected in his honor, was spurious. In fact, the gallant 
officer always denied that he ever uttered any such words ; but the 
correct version was known to very few. It is related that a pretty 
woman once asked him plumply, “M. Cambronne, what did you 
really say at Waterloo?” None but a Frenchman could have parried 
the question as he did —“ Ma foi, Madame, je ne sais pas au juste ce 
que j’ai dit & l’officier Anglais qui me criait de me rendre ; mais ce 
qui est certain est qu’il comprenait le frangais, et qu’il m’a repondu, 
‘ mange !” ” 

The heat of combat often generates ribaldry, and many a one of 
those stereotyped heroic speeches which challenge our admiration 
has been gracefully rounded off by the historian, because in its 
original shape it was too coarse for preservation. Of course these 
forms of expression are by no means confined to the French ; but 
whether it is that a certain nervous strain in the temperament of the 
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Latin races tends to their more frequent production, or the absence 
of a restraining public sentiment allows them more frequent expres- 
sion, or a certain laxity of speech and writing permits their preserva- 
tion—certain it is that the annals of the French army are most 
prolific of them. The singular figure of speech which was used by 
Desaix has so fastened itself into the language of the French camp, 
that for the purpose of expressing the ascendancy of one power over 
another it seems to have become really essential. Mr. Kinglake in 
his Inkermann volume cites two instances of its use. One of these is 
that of a French general officer, who, after an interview with Lord 
Raglan, came into the aides-de-camp room, and there disburthened 
his soul of the indispensable phrase, doing this, not lightly at all, for 
he was in a distressing state of anxiety, but on the expressed ground 
that his omission to venture on a coarse word in the presence of the 
English commander-in-chief had prevented him from fully conveying 
his meaning.* 

Mr. Abraham Hayward, the English essayist, on the authority of 
Henry Beyle (Stendhal), who served with the French army in the 
Russian campaign of 1812, states that on one occasion a white-haired 
old brigadier undertook to lead a desperate charge, and, unable to 
think of any of those brilliant epigrams which history always puts in 
the mouths of its heroes, he turned to his troops, waved his sword in 
the air and shouted with stentorian lungs: “ Suivez-moi, mes braves, 
mon derriére est rond!” The words answered their purpose as well 
as better ones, and the charge was alike gallant and successful. 

Spurious battle-cries, however, are by no means confined to French 
historians. “England expects every man to do his duty” was not 
signalled by Nelson to the fleet. He ordered the signal “ /Vée/son 
expects,” &c., and it was only by the interposition of Capt. Hardy 
that the order appeared in the shape in which it has come down to 
posterity. Wellington at Waterloo never said “Up, Guards, and at 
them!” nor anything like it ; his remark, “ What will they think of us 
in England if we are beat?” was addressed, not to a shattered 
battalion, but to a small group of officers. There is another old 
stock story told of Nelson, originally by Southey, who might be sup- 
posed to have been correctly informed. At the battle of Trafalgar, 
according to this biographer, he wore “his admiral’s frock-coat, 
bearing on the left breast four stars”; his officers wished to speak 
to him on the subject, but were afraid to do so, knowing it would be 
useless, he having said on a former occasion when requested to 
change his dress or to cover his stars, “In honor I gained them, and 
in honor I will die with them.” The truth is that Nelson wore on 
the day of Trafalgar the same coat which he had commonly worn for 
months, on which the order of the Bath was embroidered, as was 
then usual. Sir Thomas Hardy did notice it to him, observing that 
he was afraid the badge might be marked by the enemy, to which 
Nelson replied that he was aware of that, but that it was too late to 
shift a coat. Sir Thomas Hardy gave this version to Captain Smyth, 
who told the story to Dr. Arnold of Rugby. 

Among these historical mots and anecdotes we often find a remark- 





* Invasion of the Crimea, Vol. Vs Pe 39% 
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able parallelism, which might seem to indicate that they have been 
manufactured by the historian. The words attributed by Thiers to 
Desaix, upon his arrival on the field of Marengo —“ Yes, the battle is 
lost, but it is only three o’clock ; there is still time to ‘gain one ”— 
recal the reply of the Baron de Sirot, who commanded the French 
reserves at Rocroy, when told that the battle was lost: “ No, for Sirot 
and his companions have not yet fought.” It is related of Baudesson, 
Mayor of St. Dizier, that he was so much like Henry IV. that the 
Royal Guards saluted him. “ Why, friend,” said the King, “ your 
mother must have visited Béarn.” “No, Sire, it was my father who 
resided there.” The same story is told of Louis XIV. and of Augustus 
by Macrobius. The disputed paternity of the epigram, “ the true use of 
language is to conceal thought,” is well known, and is another instance 
in point. Mere similarity alone, however, is no valid ground for 
announcing a historic decoration to be tinsel. The authenticity of 
no two battle-speeches is better established than the following, which 
are certainly similar enough. 

During the action known as the passage of the Nivelle in the Penin- 
sular campaign, Wellington rode up to the 85th regiment with the 
words, “ You must keep your ground, my lads, for there’s nothing 
behind you.” When Sir Colin Campbell, with a part of a single 
Highland regiment, undertook to check the advance of Liprandi’s 
forces upon Balaklava, he turned to his handful of troops and 
exclaimed, “ Remember there is no retreat from here, men ; you. must 
die where you stand” ; and the men replied “ Ay, ay! Sir Colin, we’ll 
do that!” 

Returning to our collection of tinsel, we find the following: Dr. 
Guillotin is constantly cited as an instance of the “ engineer hoist with 
his own petard.” So far from perishing by the instrument he invented 
during the Reign of Terror, he died peaceably in his bed in 1814. 

We all remember Sir William Gascoigne, Henry IV.’s Chief Justice, 
and in reading of him in Shakspeare’s pages, we hardly know whether 
to admire most the dignified and high-spirited judge, who did not 
fear to commit the heir-apparent to the throne, or the prince, who 
when he was king forgot the affront, and bade the upright judge still 
bear the balance and the sword. But Mr. Foss in a recent book * has 
conclusively proved that Gascoigne was not Chief Justice to Henry V. 
after all; and as Sir William Hankford was appointed to the office 
just eight days after the new king’s accession to the throne, the infer- 
ence is irresistible, that so far from Henry’s addressing the upright 
magistrate in the magnanimous words that Shakspeare puts in his 
mouth : 

“you did commit me ; 


For which I do commit into your hands 
The unstained sword that you have used to bear,” 


he showed his resentment by depriving the Chief Justice of his office. 

It is related that an English governor once agreed to surrender a 
fortified place to the celebrated French general Bertrand du Guesclin, 
unless he was relieved by a certain day. Du Guesclin died before 





* The yuo % > sear Fabr much , puta than Cue ray Y; the Lord Chan- 
cellors and Lives ¢ ices, Brougham used to say that he did not fear death, were it not 
that should he die before Campbell, the latter would be sure to write his life, -~ 
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the appointed time, and the governor came with his principal officers 
and laid the keys on the bier of the dead general. A contemporary 
chronicle has been published, which shows that the garrison tried to 
back out, and were only brought to terms by a threat to put the hos- 
tages to death. 

For over forty years it was supposed (and the story is still repeated 
in recent histories) that Mirabeau replied to M. de Dreux Brézé, who 
ordered the Tiers Etat to disperse on the zoth of June: “Go tell 
your master that we are here by the will of the people, and will not 
depart unless driven out by bayonets.” In 1833, during a session of 
the Chamber of Peers, it was proved by ear-witnesses (at the request 
of the son of M. de Dreux Brézé) that the words used were, “we are 
assembled by the nationat will, and will only go out by force ” 3 the 
words “go tell your master” being never uttered by Mirabeau. 

Until the publication of Beugnot’s Memoirs it was supposd that 
the speech attributed to the Count d’Artois (afterwards Charles X.) 
on reéntering Paris in 1814, “rien n’y est changé, si ce n’est qu’il s’y 
trouve un Frangais de plus,” were genuine. It seems, however, that 
the Prince only babbled out a few incoherent expressions of gratifi- 
cation, and the mof as prepared for the Moniteur of the next day was 
a happy inspiration of Beugnot himself. 

The story that Alfred of England ventured harp in hand into the 
Danish camp is not told of him by any of the old Saxon writers, and 
is presumably a bit of tinsel.* That Blondel wandered over the Con- 
tinent with the same musical instrument to discover his master’s 
place of abode is a useless invention, as Richard’s seizure and im- 
prisonment were matters of European notoriety. 

Mr. Freeman f tells us that William Wallace was by no means the 
faultless hero he appears in Scotch romance ; that he was emphati- 
cally a causeless rebel ; that his atrocities in England were fiendish. 
He also discovers a bit of tinsel in the fine old crusted story of his 
betrayal by Sir John Menteith, who gave the signal for his seizure by 
means of a loaf of bread. He was betrayed not dy Menteith, but 7 
Menteith, who was Edward’s commander at Dumbarton. The traitor 
was one Jack Short, his own servant, from which circumstance the 
English chronicler Peter Langtoft draws the moral that there is no 
honor among thieves. 

The head of the English column at Fontenoy advancing over a 
slight rise of the ground, found itself suddenly face to face with the 
regiment of Gardes Frangaises. The officers of the latter doffed 
their hats ; the English did likewise, and one of them stepped to the 
front, as if wishing to say something, toward whom the Marquis 
d’Auteroche, grenadier lieutenant, with an air of polite interrogation, 
not knowing what he meant, made a-step or two. “ Monsieur,” said 
the English officer, “ faites tirer vos gens.” “Non, Monsieur, nous 
ne tirons jamais les premiers.” Such is the account which, on the 
authority of Espagnac and Voltaire, was accepted as correct until 
1858. In that year there was published in Carlyle’s Frederick the 





*It is not mentioned by Asser, who as Aélfred’s friend and familiar would certainly have known 
of it; but rests upon the authority of Ingulf and to of Malmesbury. It has, probably, been 
transferred from the similar anecdote of Aulaf and Athelstan in the next century. Ep. 
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* Great a \etter from Lord Charles Hay, Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
First Regiment of Foot Guards, written about three weeks after the 
battle. It is dated “Ath, May 7e 2oth O. S.,” addressed to the gal- 
lant officer’s brother John, fourth Marquis of Tweeddale, and found 
by the historian at Yester House, East Lothian. The correct version 
of this little episode is therein given as follows: “It was our regi- 
ment that attacked the French Guards, and when we came within 
twenty or thirty paces of them, I advanced before our regiment, 
drank to them, and told them that we were the English Guards, and 
hoped that they would stand till we came up to them, and not swim 
the Scheldt, as they did the Mayn at Dettingen. Upon which I 
immediately turned about to our own regiment, speeched them, and 
made them huzzah. An officer [D’Auteroche] came out of the ranks 
and tried to make his men huzzah ; however, there were not above 
three or four in their brigade that did.” Very different this from the 
elegant epigrammatic version of the French accounts ; but no one 
can read it without feeling convinced of its truth. Human nature is 
the same in every age and clime, and Lord Hay’s rough banter 
recalls alike the @xea xrepéevta of Homer’s heroes and the “ chaffing ” 
of the modern picket-line. 

That Charles IX. stationed himself on a balcony of the Louvre 
during the massacre of St Bartholomew, and fired with an arquebuss 
at fugitive groups of Huguenots, remained unquestioned till M. 
Fournier’s book appeared. He has devoted several pages to this 
subject, and upon a careful examination of the evidence, feels 
justified in bringing in a verdict of not guilty. 

The story of Columbus and the egg is undoubtedly spurious ; it is 
related by none of the Spanish historians, and is told of Brunelleschi, 
the architect of the Church of Santa Maria del Fiore at Florence. 
With regard to the promise made to his mutinous crew that he 
would turn back unless land was discovered within three days, Hum- 
boldt was the first to point out that there is no good authority for the 
statement that any such promise was ever given or required. Every 
school-history of the United States informs us that America was 
named in honor of Amerigo Vespucci. A recent writer * shows that 
the name was coined by an obscure bookseller at St. Dié, who never 
could have heard of Vespucci under any other name than Alberigo ; 
he also thinks that the name was derived from “Americ,” or Emeric, 
a mountain or district on the Nicaraguan isthmus. 

It is still stated in books of more or less pretence that Cromwell, 
Hampden, and Arthur Hazelrig, despairing of the liberties of their 
country, had core A embarked for New England (in 1638), when 
they were stopped by an order in council. The incident is not 
mentioned in any of the best authorities, including Clarendon, and 
there is no direct proof that either of the three belonged td the 
expedition in question, which after a brief delay was allowed to proceed. 

Another English Roundhead has furnished the material for a scrap 
of historic tinsel. Readers of Peveril of the Peak will remember the 
story of the sudden, almost miraculous appearance of ‘Colonel Goffe, 
the regicide, during the Indian attack on the village of Hadley, Mas- 





*In Atlantic Magazine, March, 1875. 
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sachusetts. Palfrey in his History of New England, following the 
account given by earlier writers, glowingly describes the scene. The 
story is, however, purely mythical ; the only evidence in its support 
is a passage in Mather which states that on a certain fast-day there 
was an alarm at Hadley, but makes no mention of an attack. Its 
origin has been traced to Hutchinson’s history, where, after quoting 
from Goffe’s diary (which makes no mention of the occurrence), the 
author says: “I am loth to omit an anecdote handed down through 
Governor Leverett’s family,” and gives a brief outline of the incident. 
A recent writer has clearly shown that there was no attack on Hadley 
on September 1, 1675, and that at the subsequent attack Goffe was 
not present.* ; 

In order to show more in detail how spurious incidents may be 
interwoven with genuine, how long-lived they are, and how they are 
sometimes detected, we will take an instance from the history of our 
own country. 

When Wolfe fell victorious on the Plains of Abraham and was 
borne to the rear, he sank into a state of coma. Suddenly the cry 
“They run! they run!” broke on his ear. Like one aroused from 
heavy sleep, he demanded “Who—who run?” “The enemy, sir ; 
they give way everywhere.” “Go one of you, my lads, to Colonel 
Burton ; tell him to march Webb’s regiment with all speed down to 
Charles River to cut off the retreat of the fugitives from the bridge. 
Now, God be praised! I die in peace.” Thgse were the last words 
of the English general.tf Now when we examine the authority for 
the stirring episode, we find it a genuine bit of historic gold. Captain 
John Knox, who was present at the battle, and who published a 
journal of his campaigns in 1769, says that there had been already 
some dispute as to Wolfe’s exact words (an important factor, be 
it observed, in the production of a true account), and that the 
version given above was obtained by him from a lieutenant of the 
Twenty-second Regiment, who with two privates and an artillery 
officer, was the only person near Wolfe at the time. Here the most 
careful examination fails to detect the slightest trace of tinsel. When, 
however, we turn to Montcalm the case is different. There are several 
accounts of his last moments written by contemporaries who were in 
a position to know the truth, and they by no means agree. That he 
said when told he only had a few hours to live, “ Thank God, I shall 
not see the surrender of Quebec,” is generally conceded ; but while 
some represent him as giving advice and counsel to the leaders of the 
beaten army, encouraging them to persevere, others state that he told 
M. de Ramezai, governor of the citadel, that he had more important 
matters to attend to than his ruined garrison. This discrepancy 
of the accounts is not so strange, as there were probably but few 
eye-witnesses of his last moments, and those who wrote were all more 
or less under the influence of some bias which would lead them to 
distort the truth, When, however, we come to the neutral question of 


* Hon. George Sheldon, in WV. Z£. Historical and Genealogical Register, October 1874. 

+t Why are they so shamefully docked in every popular history? Surely the sentence which 
discloses the ruling trait of Wolfe’s character—an eager, ever-present wish to do his duty, and 
his whole duty —is as worthy of being handed down to posterity as the exclamation of gratitude 
at being spared to see his victory. 
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his place of death, there is confusion worse confounded. Some place 
it in the general hospital outside the city wall; others in the Chateau 
St. Louis ; others again in his private residence ; others at the Ursu- 
line convent. Now this is very extraordinary. Here we have the 
death of the commander-in-chief of the French forces, an open and 
notorious event, known probably to nine-tenths of the inhabitants and 
of the victorious army, recounted by several contemporary writers, 
and yet we cannot with certainty say where that death occurred. 
Here is a fine opportunity for the production of a little tinsel, and 
the spurious decorator (name unknown) soon took advantage of it. 
“Montcalm was buried in a ¢rench, formed by the bursting of a shell, 
outside the Ursuline convent.” So say histories and guide-books. 
Even so late and so accurate a writer as Mr. Parkman * gives cur- 
rency to the story, while it is perpetuated in the inscription on the 
monument erected in Montcalm’s honor by his companions-in-arms 
in this very campaign. The register of burials, however, states that 
he was buried side the chapel, and contains no mention of the 
warlike formation of his grave. In 1838 the remains were disinterred, 
and a nun then living, who as a little girl had been eye-witness to his 
burial, stated that so great was the confusion in the city at the time 
that it was a difficult task to get a carpenter to make a coffin or any 
one to dig a grave. At last a person connected with the convent 
procured a few old boards and constructed a rude box, and a shallow 
trench was dug in whick the body was placed. The remains were 
found in the place she pointed .out, and were identified by certain 
wounds; but to this day the “bursting bomb” story is a staple topic 
for all tourists, and thousands every year make some commonplace 
remark on the singular appropriateness of the grave in which the 
last champion of the old régime was laid to rest.f 

But there is still another bit of tinsel connected with the fall of 
New France, and again do we owe the detection of it to Mr. Carlyle. 
Whatever may be said of his faults of style and his hero-worship, no 
historian ever had a keener eye for the counterfeit, and none cites 
his authorities with more fulness. He follows the legal rule, and not 
only produces the document on which he relies to prove the accuracy 
of his statements, but shows its custody as well. Here is an instance 
of his untiring industry in detecting tinsel. There are three letters 
of Montcalm, one (dated Aug. 24, 1759) to M. Molé ; two of somewhat. 
earlier date to M. Berryer, Minister of Marine. These contain a most 
extraordinary series of predictions ; not only as to how “ M. Wolfe, if 
he understands his trade, will beat me,” but also as to the conse- 
quences to England. “If he beat me here, France has lost America 
utterly. Yes, and one’s only consolation is that in ten years further 
America will be in revolt.” He gives the minutest details as to the 
origin of the future quarrel between the colonies and the mother- 
country ; details entirely justified by the event. These letters are 
quoted, referred to and commented on by almost every Canadian 
historian down to Watson,} who writes in 1874. In the edition of 





* Conspiracy of Pontiac, vol. 1. . 

- {Seo tie true account in Miles’ Canada under the Old Régime, published by Dawson Bros., 
ontreal. 
+ Constitutional History of Canada, 
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Frederick the Great which appeared in 1865 Carlyle alludes to them, 
remarks on the singular verification of the predictions, but lays not 
much stress on them, as he has never seen the letters as originally 
printed, only quotations from them, being unable to find copies in the 
British Museum Library. In the Boston Saturday Courier of April 
19th, 1868, it was stated that there was a “ copy of them in the Boston 
Atheneum Library, published in 1777 by the notorious J. Almon.” 
This gave the historian a clue he was not slow to follow up ; he found 
copies at the Temple Library, and on careful examination pronounced 
them a, forgery, especially the letters to Berryer, Minister of Marine, 
who at that date was not yet minister of anything, nor thought of as* 
likely to be for some months. ‘There was also internal evidence 
sufficient to show their spuriousness, when once examined critically 
by a shrewd observer. The forger, probably some American Royalist, 
anXious to do the insurgent party and their British apologists an ill 
turn in that critical year, “had shot off his pamphlet to voracious 
Almon, who printed it without preface or criticism.” 

Although we proposed to coeds our attention to examples drawn 
from modern history, we must allude to one singular bit of ancient 
tinsel. Who was the author of the phrase “ Et tu Brute?” and how 
came this to be substituted for the touching reproach which is put in 
the dying Czsar’s mouth by the only writers who pretend to give the 
precise words. According to Plutarch, Casca having struck the first 
blow, Czsar turned towards him and seized: his sword, and they 
exclaimed simultaneously, the one in Latin, “ Villain, Casca! what 
doest thou ?” the other in Greek, “ Brother, help!” No other word 
was uttered. According to Suetonius, Cesar received twenty-three 
wounds in silence, save one groan at the first blow ; “although some 
have handed down that to Marcus Brutus, rushing on, he said xa? od 
téxvov—xai ob elg éxetvwy (and you, my son—and you are one of 
them.)” In explanation of the word réxvov, Suetonius says that Casar 
was suspected of an intrigue with Brutus’ mother. 

Carelessness and a blind reliance on authority is a prolific source 
of historic tinsel. In Lamartine’s History of the Girondists there is 
the following passage descriptive of Marie Antoinette : “ Daughter of 
Maria Theresa, she had commenced her life in the storms of the 
Austrian monarchy. She was one of the children whom the Empress 
held by the hand when she presented herself as a suppliant before the 
faithful Hungarians, and the troops exclaimed :* ‘ We will die for our 
king, Maria Theresa!’” Now many persons have rather hastily 
assumed that because M. de Lamartine has written certain books 
called histories he must be himself a historian, and reading the above 
incident in his pages, take it for true. We have seen innumerable 
allusions to this episode in the life of the unfortunate Queen of France, 
principally by way of contrast to her subsequent experience with the 
nation over whom she was afterwards called to reign. But M. de 
Lamartine, although a poet and a romancer, was very far from being 





* As matter of fact, the Hungarian Diet uttered no such spontaneous cry: nor are the incidents 
given correctly in the ordinary version, Mailath (a Hungarian) exploded the fable in 1850, and the 
true siory ny be read in Carlyle: we forbear to give it, as we have already quoted so largely from 
the sage of Chelsea, 
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a historian ; he did not possess that keen desire to state the exact 
truth, that impatience of all error no matter how trivial, which is 
indispensable. What can be thought of the accuracy of a writer who 
makes the above statement, when the slightest examination of his 
dates would have shown him that Maria Theresa presented herself to 
the Hungarian Diet in 1741, while Marie Antoinette was not born 
till 1755. The same brilliant writer has made another similar slip. 
In a feuilleton from his pen, published in the Constitutionne/, appears 
the following: “The tombs of great poets inspire great passions. It 
was at Tasso’s tomb that Petrarch nourished his respectful remem- 
- brance of Laura.” Now Petrarch died in 1374 and Tasso published 
his “ Jerusalem Delivered ” in 1581. 

Sometimes when a bit of tinsel has been detected, its usefulness 
in pointing a period insures its preservation among those who as 
professed teachers of others should be the first to discard it. Mr. 
Wendell Philips furnishes us with an example. In his brilliant lec- 
ture on the French Revolution he alludes to the horrible statement 
made to the States General on August 4th, 1789, to the effect that in 
some parts of France the lord had a feudal right, when weary with the 
chase, to warm and wash his feet in the blood of his vassal, ripping 
him open for the purpose. It has been shown that Laponte, who 
made this statement, was in error, and mistook the word “cerf” for 
“ serf.” Mr. Philips is of course well aware of this correction, but 
he still * uses the spurious story to round off his eloquent phrases, 

The newspaper press has been most prolific in the production of 
tinsel. Captain Basil Hall, on the authority of Thomas Jefferson, 
relates a curious instance of this. The Abbé Raynal, in his history 
of the European settlements in America, made certain statements 
implying the existence of a peculiar law in New England. At a 
dinner-party in Paris he was once taken to task by several Americans, 
who stated emphatically that there was no such law in existence. 
The Abbé, although unable at the time to give his authority, insisted 
that he had evidence for his statements which did not admit of doubt, 
and the discussion grew warm, when Franklin, who was present, 
interposed. “You are both right,” he said. “The Abbé had cer- 
tainly good reason to suppose that his evidence was convincing ; but 
it was none the less false. He saw the law in a newspaper, of which 
I was editor, and as I was short of news at the time, I invented the 
whole story!” 

It was an editor who invented the apostrophe which history has 
placed in the mouth of the Abbé Edgeworth on the scaffold of Louis 
XVI.—*“ Son of St. Louis, mount to heaven!” The Abbé told Lord 
Holland that he had no recollection of saying anything of the 
kind. Apropos of the same execution, it is generally stated that 
Louis was about to say something to the people, when Santerre, the 
brewer-general, gave the signal for the drums to strike up. Here 
the story as related in history is not so dramatic as the true version. 
The order to the drummers was given, not by Santerre, but by one 
Beufranchet, Count d’Oyat, a natural son of Louis XV. by an Irish 
mistress named Morphise or O’Morphi, and consequently Aa/-blood 





*At least he did three years ago.—E, H, L, t See Lord Holland’s Foreign Reminiscences. 
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uncle of the dying king. Some account of this same O’Morphi may 
be found in the works of that graceless scamp, Jacques Casanova de 
Seingalt. 

Nor are the newspaper reporters the only wilful falsifiers. When 
Vertot, who had written an account of the siege of Malta, was offered 
some further authentic materials for his history, he replied, “ Mon 
siége est fait.” Another author, when informed that his statements 
did not harmonise with the known facts of the story he related, 
replied, “ Tant pis pour les faits.” Voltaire, in one of his historical 
works, made the statement that when the French became masters 
of Constantinople in 1204 they danced with women in the sanctuary 
of St. Sophia. When asked where he had gleaned this remarkable 
fact, he said, “ Nowhere ; it is ume espidglerie of my imagination.” 
Chateaubriand, in his Analyse Raisonnée de l Histoire de France, relates 
that Philip VL., flying from the field of Cregy, arrived late at night 
before the gates of the Castle of Broye, and on being challenged by 
the chatelain, cried out, “Ouvrez ; ¢’est la fortune de la France!” 
Bouchon, the learned editor of the French Chronicles, hastened to 
Chateaubriand with the genuine text: “ Ouvrez, ouvrez, ¢’est l’infor- 
tuné Roi de France” ; but the author of Afa/a was too well pleased 
with his tinsel to exchange it for gold. 

Our limits will not permit a much longer catalogue, so we will 
close a list, which seems practically inexhaustible, with two of the 
latest samples of. tinsel we have been able to procure. 

There is a story which has been repeatedly told of Sydney Smith, 
that he once checked a certain freedom of speech on the part of 
Lord Melbourne with the suggestion “that they should consider 
everybody and everything to be damned, and come to the point at 
once.” It was related originally on the authority of Lord Houghton, 
and was so pat to the characters of both parties as to be accepted 
unquestioned. Mr. Hayward, however, most brilliant of English 
reviewers (who, by-the-way, once quoted the story as genuine), now 
states,* ex cathedré, that Sydney Smith never made any such remark 
to Lerd Melbourne, and as he is in a position to know the truth, we 
may accept his statement as settling the questjon. 

Who has not heard of the white flag of the French Legitimist? 
But was it the original national ensign of France? No, replies M. 
Desjardins in a recent book, which, being based on a careful exami- 
nation of well-authenticated documents, unearthed from the State 
archives, may be regarded as authority. According to this writer, 
the escutcheon of France is invariably presented in connection with 
the three colors, red, white and blue; while so far as regards the 
flags and banners of the army, each regiment had one of different 
design, and there is no trace at all of what we would call a national 
flag prior to the Revolution. The distinctive color of the House of 
France was blue ; but though a blue flag, spangled with fleurs-de-lys, 
was used on solemn occasions (such as coronations), and regarded as 
the ensign of France, it was never used alone, but always accompa- 
nied by a flag bearing a white cross onared ground. Red, white 
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and blue were also the true colors of the House of Bourbon, and 
Henry IV. never used the white flag as the royal standard. 

Poor Henry V.! There have been times when but for his devo- 
tion to the white flag he might have mounted a throne. The queen 
of a noted French sa/on once remarked: “Ce pauvre Comte de 
Chambord avec son drapeau blanc me fait l’effet de Virginie qui s’est 
laissée noyer, plut6t que laisser tomber sa chemise.” Unhappy 
prince! it seems too bad that it must not only drown, but must even 
drown “sans chemise.” 

E. H. L. 








A WOMAN’S JOURNEY. 


AR away on the Erie Railroad is a small, obscure village, in close 

proximity to regions of wonderful beauty that are little known 

to fame ; but artists and other stragglers who have wandered there, 

have returned in raptures over the picturesque wildness that greeted 
their astonished eyes. 

An inexperienced traveller started from Philadelphia one autumn 
morning, for a -week of quaint enjoyment with friends who had spent 
the summer in the obscure village, or rather who had /odged there, 
and gypsied around with a horse and buggy that were to be hired at 
a sum very much within the limits of reason. As these friends were 
at the other end of the route, the traveller had to go alone, and the 
journey looked somewhat formidable. But Abigail launched into it 
with commendable courage, as an unpleasant but necessary prelim - 
inary to an unlimited amount of happiness ; and establishing herself in 
the softly-cushioned car, she was just rejoicing in the fact of having 
a seat to herself, when she was confronted by an elderly lady of an 
inordinately stout turn of mind. Now Abigail is slender, and does 
not enjoy these elephantine people in close contact ; the intruder’s 
remark, therefore, “I shall have to ¢roud/e you for a seat,” was more 
literal than she would have cared to know. 

Abigail could not understand why the painful necessity rested upon 
this stout personage, of singling Aer out to “trouble” when there were 
other empty seats ; but resigning herself to the inevitable, she sum- 
moned all the sweetness she could muster under the circumstances, 
and informed the intruder that she had not seen her until she spoke. 
As she had been industriously gazing out of the window for some 
time, on purpose not to see any one, this was scarcely to be wondered 
at ; but the old lady evidently got the impression that if Abigail had 
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spied her at the car-door she would have invited her to share her 
seat, and she took her at once into favor. As a consequence of this 
she began to talk most affably, and soon screamed her companion 
into a dreadful headache. She wanted to know all about her, where 
she came from and where she was going, and informed her as a 
touching coincidence that her “son went to Philadelphy last week.” 

“These seats are dreadful uncomfortable,” said the stout lady, 
presently —“all petitioned off so,” and she looked really unhappy to 
see that Abigail had as much room as herself. 

“ They are uncomfortable,” rejoined that damsel, sweetly ; adding 
to herself, “for you,” but truth compels me to state that it was a 
source of wicked delight to her to feel that she was safely fenced off 
from the stout lady’s aggressions. 

The newcomer did not travel very far, and on leaving she told 
Abigail that she was very much obliged to her. Truly, thought that 
conscience-stricken individual, people sometimes find gratitude where 
they least deserve it. 

A very uncertain male relative had agreed to meet the traveller at 
Jersey City, and convey her safely over the shoals and quicksands of 
that most unpromising portion of New York that has to be traversed 
in order to reach the Pavonia ferry ; but after waiting an hour with- 
out a glimpse of the recreant knight, she was forced to set him down 
as a gay deceiver. Quite disheartened at being thus unexpectedly 
thrown upon her own resources at the worst part of her journey, and 
ready to cry with disappointment and headache, Abigail took up her 
solitary march toward the ferry. This march was effected by means 
of a car of the belt-railroad line, a line that seemed to be patronised 
chiefly by denizens of the Five Points on that unseasonably warm 
September day. The vehicle was crowded, as accommodation-lines 
always are ; and the faces of all the passengers wore a vicious deter- 
mination to stick their elbows into their neighbors and make them- 
selves generally disagreeable. Just opposite Abigail sat a particularly 
unpleasant-looking young man, with frizzed hair, and beads of per- 
spiration all over his face. He had unbuttoned everything that could 
be unbuttoned, leaving an open line of Nature’s covering from his 
throat to his waist ; and he had divested himself of all superfluous 
clothing to such a degree that he was scarcely fit for any society but 
that of the grand old gardener and his wife. 

It was a relief to get out of this frying-pan; but Abigail rather 
feared that she had plunged into the fire as she sat waiting in the 
hot, glaring ticket-office for her trunk, which the expressman had 
solemnly assured her would be there as soon as herself. After 
buying her ticket, she ventured a timid inquiry to the high and 
mighty ticket-man respecting the train she wanted, and received an 
ambiguous answer, which, for all the information it conveyed to her, 
might as well have been rendered in High Dutch. 

“ Why is it,” soliloquised this unprotected female, “that the mouths 
of these railroad-clerks seem to close with a snap, like Miss Murd- 
stone’s bag, after delivering a monosyllabic answer to a perplexed 
traveller? And why does a second inquiry usually result in the 
drawing down of the pane of glass, that appears to be designed as a 
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protection against such impertinences?” Her wrath increased, and 
she felt disposed to unburden her mind to the vacant-looking official 
as follows: “Can you crochet? or embroider? or write a story? I 
thought not! Well, 7 can ; so don’t take on airs because you happen 
to know that the four o’clock train is express and unstopping, and I 
don’t!” 

Abigail made two separate journeys across the street to the bag- 
gage-office, among horses and carts and trunk-wagons, in quest of her 
missing ark, that could have been seen by the naked eye at a respectable 
distance ; but she shook her head disconsolately over all the property 
that was pointed out to her, and began to fear that her trunk had 
been appropriated by some houseless family as a temporary residence. 
Finally the baggage-master, a saucy-looking little fellow with a cigar 
. in his mouth, seemed touched by her distress, and he concluded to 
branch out and do something uncommon. He expressed this inten- 
tion by assuring Abigail that he’d “fix her”—a style of phraseology 
that is usually considered threatening. She was disposed, however, 
to be unsuspiciously confiding ; and when she saw with what ease 
her new protector threaded the labyrinth of vehicles and animals, 
drawing her in his wake, she rejoiced over her good fortune in finding 
such a prize. 

The wanderer was carefully guided to another office, where the 
little man took her ticket from her and presented it to an important- 
looking functionary, saying something about “lady’s trunk aint come 
— wants to catch the train.” Important-looking personage glanced 
at Abigail, nodded, and punched a hole in her ticket. Both men 
looked intensely satisfied with this cabalistic performance, and he of 
the cigar informed the lady that her “trunk would be doudie-checked, 
and she could go ahead now and not bother about it until she got 
there.” Had he told her that it would be double-barrelled, Abigail 
would have been just as wise ; but feeling that the baggage-man had 
been intensely good to her, she thanked him warmly, and he watched 
her with much interest until she reached the boat. Some one said 
that it was the last one, and she made a rush for it just as it was 
starting. 

Arrived at the train, she found it full, and was obliged to share a 
seat with an old woman, who must have carried a scent-bag composed 
of all the dreadful odors that perfume the city of Cologne. To add 
to her enjoyment, when the conductor came for her ticket, he looked 
at that and then at her, and then gave her the pleasing information 
that “his train went to Port Jervis!” 

“What shail I do?” exclaimed Abigail in a tone of utter despair. 
“T am entirely alone!” 

“It won’t make much difference,” he replied, soothingly ; “ you can 
wait there for the other train. They are just an hour behind us.” 

Of course, and ¢hat was the train she should have taken, as directed, 
instead of hurrying off on the earlier boat. Abigail devoutly hoped 
that she would make no more serious mistakes than this before she 
reached the end of her journey ; but she felt very little confidence in 
herself now. It was some comfort to hear that the other train could 
be taken at the very spot where she left this. 
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Port Jervis was reached at a quarter before nine, and an hour’s 
waiting in the empty, cheerless station-room did not tend to raise the 
traveller’s spirits. On the other side of the road stood an alluring 
picture of light and cheerfulness in the shape of a large hotel ; and 
as Abigail gazed upon it, she meditated desperate deeds. In imagi 
nation she saw herself dashing over there in quest of a cup of tea, 
or petitioning to be admitted to the ladies’ parlor in lieu of the dreary 
waiting-room, obtaining perhaps a book or paper with which to beguile 
that tedious hour. But alas! she belonged to the sex that wears 
chignons and doesn’t go to hotels alone ; so she continued to be 
orthodox and uncomfortable, until the long-wished-for train came 
tearing up to the platform on purpose, as it seemed, to pick up her 
insignificant self. Selecting the nearest car, she effected as graceful 
an entrance as a lady climbing unassisted up a perpendicular steep 
of several yards could be expected to make, and congratulated herself 
that, as there was no other change of cars, this gymnastic feat would 
not have to be repeated. 

The car in which Abigail found herself was very dark and had a 
peculiar appearance. Common-looking men were lolling about, and 
not a woman was to be seen. The atmosphere was suggestive of the 
city of the eleven thousand virgins, with the addition of lager-beer 
and bad tobacco, Nearly distracted by such a prospect for the night, 
our traveller resolved to watch for the conductor and insist upon 
having more light. In the midst of these dreary feelings, a voice 
sounded in her ear, and looking up, she found a very pleasant face 
bending over her, while the owner of the face was telling her that he 
“thought she would be more comfortable in another car.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Abigail, with scarcely suppressed delight ; “are 
you the conductor?” 

“No,” he replied, smiling ; “but I saw you get into the train, and 
I found that you have taken the smoking-car.” 

“The smoking-car /” she repeated in dismay, as she started up ready 
for instant flight. Down went all her belongings —all, at least, that 
were not attached to her person—and the benevolent stranger went 
down after them, searching vigorously in the half-darkness until they 
were found. He probably did not care to repeat this, as he requested 
the lady to hand him all her loose baggage ; but she sagely held on 
to her satchel, remembering that he was a stranger, and that the 
satchel contained her portemonnaie. 

Abigail was same conducted across the cars to one especially 
devoted to ladies ; and when comfortably established in a place that 
looked, after what she had left, like a scene in the Arabian Nights, 
she felt a warm emotion of gratitude. Her benefactor inquired how 
far she was going, and then proposed the sleeping-car ; but she had 
tried the delights of that institution and preferred remaining where 
she was. 

The gentleman made a feint of retreating to the back settlements 
of the car, but he appeared at such frequent intervals for conversation 
that Abigail taxed her ingenuity how to get rid of him politely. At 
last she hit upon the happy expedient of feigning sleep at his approach, 
and this she did so effectually that she went off in good earnest. 
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When the conductor began his regular amusement of punching holes 
in the tickets, neither Abigail’s ticket nor Abigail’s face was visible, 
and the perplexed functionary found himself under the painful neces- 
‘sity of shaking the lady into a realising sense of what was expected 
of her. “What next?” thought our heroine, as she reflected upon 
the various evidences she had given of abérration of intellect. 

After daylight the train passed over the famous Portage Bridge, 
and the passengers had a fine view of the Middle Fall on the 
Genessee River and the beautiful country around. The cars were 
stopped, and the conductor called attention to it, as though it had 
been a panorama. Photographs of the fall and bridge were offered 
for sale, and every passenger was presented with a printed circular 
setting forth the situation and dimensions of the bridge and the 
incredible amount of timber consumed in building it. Twenty acres 
of wood seem a great deal even for “the largest bridge in the 
world” to swallow up. It spans the Upper Fall of the Genessee 
at Portage, and the depot of the Erie Railroad is just beyond the 
farther end of it. 

Abigail’s beauty-loving eyes were drinking in all that could be 
seen, under the circumstances, of the charms that had beguiled her 

. into such a venturesome journey ; and long after the cars had passed 
the spot she was roaming in imagination through the scenes that she 
hoped soon to visit bodily. In the midst of these dreams she found 
herself stranded upon the platform.at the ugly little village that was 
her destination, and beside her was the trunk that had been “ double- 
checked,” standing on its head like a naughty boy, after a fashion 
that delights the hearts of porters and expressmen. She was just 
beginning to feel like a lone, lorn, unprotected female, when cheerful 
voices soon changed the current of her thoughts; the faithful band 
of two were there in full force, and with their help the traveller 
scrambled laughingly into the stage, the three all talking together 
during the ride, to the discomfiture of. the driver, who, with the usual 
country sociability, tried hard to take part in the conversation. 

The hotel was a long, low, white building, with a double veranda, and 
a tall sign in front painted with white letters on a dark-blue ground, 
and giving passers-by the valuable information that this was “Y. 
Blinn’s Hotel.” Abigail found life there very funny. It was a place 
where all that was quaint and clean and old-fashioned flourished in 
spite of steam ; where the ceilings were low and the carpets of rags ; 
where they had tea for dinner, and dinner at twelve, and “ ginger- 
cookies” and pickles for breakfast ; where the landlady ran about 
and waited upon the table, and where gentlemen who worked out by 
the day sat down with generous appetites and the thoroughly American 
conviction that they were “as good as any one.” 

The table was invitingly clean, and the viands were invitingly 
cooked, Mrs. Blinn being one of those wrong-headed women whom 
Gail Hamilton exhibits so startlingly as boiling up and baking down 
and frying away their minds, hearts and sensibilities ; and the result 
was that those who went to the table seemed to go for the one purpose 
of eating. Meats, vegetables, pickles and pies disappeared in solemn 
silence, and conversation appeared to be regarded as a frivolous inter- 
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ruption.» But Abigail was enterprising in this way, and one day she 
ventured to ask her opposite neighbor, who was of the female persua- 
sion and looked rather more promising than the others, if she had 
read Enoch Arden. 

“No,” was the reply, after a deliberate consideration of the matter ; 
“it’s about flowers, I presume?” 

Every one “presumed” in N——-; but Abigail prostrated herself 
before the shrine of silence with a fresh conviction of its auriferous 
value. 

Long before daylight at “Y. Blinn’s Hotel” a terrific bell was 
agitated violently to summon the working gentlemen to their break- 
fast—a meal that they took in a body by themselves—and the 
thought involuntarily suggested itself to Abigail that it would be a 
saving of time and trouble to give it to them the night before. At 
an hour not much more civilised came the summons to the general 
breakfast, and Abigail decided that, whatever may be said in favor of 
early rising, it gives those unaccustomed to it the impression that they 
are walking in their sleep. 

A person dropped from another sphere of existence into the midst 
of such stagnation as that of a country hotel, involuntarily wonders 
what is the aim and object of such people’s lives. What do they live 
for? and what do they look forward to? They eat, drink, sleep and 
work —only this, and nothing more. Mrs. Blinn said that “she 
toiled and moiled from morning till night, and that although she had 
been running a race with her work for thirty years, she had never 
been able to get ahead of it.” One of these days the race will be 
over ; there will be a coffin in the parlor-bedroom — two eyes closed 
in dreamless sleep, two hard-working hands calmly folded on the 
pulseless breast, but the work will still be there for some one else 
to go on with. After all there is but sixpence difference between 
those who work and those who play, and those who play get the 
sixpence. 

There was not much beauty in the immediate vicinity of the hotel, 
except the beauty of autumn skies and distant woods ablaze with 
glory, and glittering hoar-frost on blades of grass at morning prime. 
But there were Portage Falls within a few miles, and there was the 
horse and buggy; and Abigail, most abject of cowards, was speedily 
induced to drop her prejudices against a woman’s driving, and also 
her hoop-skirt that the three might contrive to get into the buggy at 
once. She had misgivings lest it should prove to be a John Gilpin 
sort of ride on a larger scale ; but the bracing autumn air had wrought 
her up to daring deeds, and it was some comfort that if anything 
happened, there were three of them for it to happen to. 

The air was soft and delicious, the roads like June, and the 
exquisite mist of Indian summer brooded over the hills. In view of 
an admiring group of laborers, who were moving a house to some 
more convenient locality, the ladies effected an entrance into the 
vehicle that awaited them, and grasped the reins. One of the laborers 
obligingly guided the horse past the perambulating house ; and with a 
substantial luncheon-basket stowed safely under the seat, the adven- 
turous trio proceeded on their winding way. 
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Portage is a complete astonishment to those who visit it for the 
first time, the turning of an unsuspected leaf of beauty in the book of 
nature ; for in spite of its wealth of loveliness and grandeur, it is com- 
paratively little known. There are abundant scenes of interest for 
poet and painter, but people of culture and travel are far more familiar 
with the land of Hiawatha than with this region of beauty that lies 
closer at hand. 

Having safely disposed of the horse by accomplishing the feat of 
tying him to a tree, the party turned into a. piece of woods to go in 
quest of the Lower Fall. This is the most extensive one of the three, 
although not so Aigh in any place as the Middle Fall. Soon they 
emerged upon a full view of the water, and stood in breathless silence 
to drink in the grand, wild beauty before them. A dirhinutive edition 
of the Horseshoe Fall at Niagara was near the yawning chasm on their 
left, and close by the water came glittering down like sprays of 
diamonds ; while the constant change and variety prevented any two 
spots from looking alike. 

Farther than the eye could reach, the foaming rapids leaped and 
dashed, and the party gazed spell-bound on the rolling waters with a 
sensation of gradually slipping from their rocky perch, through the 
influence of some resistless force that impelled them toward the angry 
flood. But a gay-looking butterfly of an autumn leaf, red and gold 
and purple in the sunlight, came dancing heedlessly along, just skim- 
ming the face of the water, when suddenly some wicked power from 
below drew the heedless trifler down to destruction. Wildly eddying 
round with the current went the poor leaf, until it was precipitated 
into the abyss, and after this warning the explorers decided to “ move 
on” and follow the rapids to their source. 

Then began a slippery pilgrimage. The wet rocks were in layers 
that rose higher and higher, in many places looking almost like a 
regular flight of steps, so evenly were they worn by the ever-dashing 
water, and in other places the very narrowest of ledges scarcely 
afforded a precarious footing. Sometimes huge boulders loomed up 
before the pilgrims, utterly unclimbable, and then they had to descend 
a step or two and continue on a lower ledge. The rushing waters 
seemed to bear them on; the roar sounded dreamily in their ears ; 
on their right the still, woody depths of the lonely forest were far 
above them, while the solid rocky banks on their left frowned down 
upon them like battlements, and through all sounded the sad refrain : 


“ Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O sea!” 


At length the party stopped by mutual consent, and drew breath 
just in front of a chasm deeper and more fearful than they had yet 
seen, where the river leaped madly down an incredible distance. But 
having performed this feat, just beyond it danced and sparkled in the 
sunshine like a child at play, till mischievously playing hide-and-seek 
it suddenly turned a sharp corner and was lost in the woods. 

Having seen the last of the rapids, there was nothing left but to 
retrace their steps and take another route to the Falls. ‘There was the 
same ground to go over again, the same boulders to evade, the same 
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fissures and puddles and slippery rocks ; and utter weariness took 
possession of all the adventurers before they got back to the first 
chasm. Then there was the getting up again to the level of the road, 
for all this rocky plateau seemed miles below it ; but a shaky bridge 
of fallen logs that formed its sole connection looked so very unprom- 
ising, that they conceived the brilliant idea of climbing the perpen- 
dicular bank instead. The poor pilgrims soon found that the most 
fearful and laborious part of the whole expedition was before them. 
After a few efforts to walk erect up the steep ascent, they took to 
scrambling up quadruped-fashion, ignominiously clinging to slimy 
roots and convenient bushes whenever opportunity offered. The 
deep solitude around them was rather exhilarating than otherwise, as 
any chance of spectators would have filled the scramblers with dismay. 

While this feat was in progress, Abigail devoutly wished herself in 
the cars on the way back to Philadelphia. To look backward made 
her sick and dizzy; to look forward was discouraging. A dreadful 
feeling of faintness and seeing things go round had to be repressed 
as a dangerous indulgence, and never was a position of safety finally 
attained with more gratitude than the top of that bank at Portage. 

The Middle Fall was approached by stairs, two hundred and ninety 
in number ; and the first glimpse of the interminable flight was rather 
appalling to weary pedestrians. The rocky bank supported them on 
one side ; on the other, a rough balustrade afforded some protection 
against the danger of falling into the chasm below. The descent was 
begun hesitatingly, and with long lingering on the first landing to 
gaze upon the glorious scene. On their left was a pretty waterfall, 
that had its rise ina mad little brook spanned by a rustic bridge, 
dashing itself quite out of its own identity and turning to silvery 
foam as it leaped from rock to rock and ledge to ledge, accomplish- 
ing four hundred feet of somersaults, and finally losing itself amid 
the dense foliage atthe bottom. But this was a comparatively innocent 
cascade —a sort of branch institution that was as nothing in com- 
parison with the Fall itself. It seemed to be a merely ornamental 
appendage, and admirably fulfilled its mission ; while the river, green 
and oily, looking now like the Niagara, swept around a sudden 
curve that hid it completely from sight. 

It was dizzy work looking down into the apparently endless depth 
of that abyss ; and those crazy stairs seemed to wind away and lose 
themselves beyond the power of vision. Abigail wildly clutched the 
balustrade, in terror of falling at every step, and feeling as if some 
weird enchantment would keep her going on in this way for ever. 
There were lovely ferns and mosses clinging to the damp old trunks 
that seemed to be twisted in with the rocks, and the excursionists 
rifled the dead wood of its treasures, and piled them up against their 
return. , 

Down, down, and still down, until the dizzy brains began to reel ; 
but this was the darkness before the day, and quite repaid by the 
magnificent view that burst upon them all at once. They found 
themselves in a vast amphitheatre, covered with broad acres of the 
primeval forest, and walled in by the everlasting rocks. ‘They seemed 
to be gazing up from the very heart of the earth, with those gigantic 
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rocks towering miles above them, while the sky looked vague and far, 
as though seen through an opening in a mine. Climbing over rocks, 
mosses, and broken limbs from the trees, the sight-seers emerged from 
the thicket on the water’s edge. Here the deafening roar of the 
cataract burst full upon them. Clambering over more stones, and 
rounding a towering rocky ledge, a sudden gust of wind made a 
spiteful attack upon them, and fairly blinded them with a shower of 
mist. Recovering from this onset, they found themselves just below 
the Middle Fall. That beautiful cascade! that glorious snowy mass 
of water! the mist like a fleecy veil wrapping it round ; while, with 
one clear leap, the Fall, unbroken in its descent, precipitates itself into 
the chasm ; and lost in the great depth below, reappears an instant 
after, as the quietest and best-behaved river in the world. The scene 
has been honored by discrowned royalty, as Louis Philippe and his 
companions pitched their tents there long years ago, fascinated by 
the rushing waters and rocky cliffs, and lingered for several days, 
loth to leave such glorious pictures. 

Toiling back up the endless stairs, Abigail and her friends gathered 
up their treasures of mosses and deposited them in the buggy ; then, 
armed with luncheon-basket, they wended their way to the grounds of 
a charming dwelling overlooking the Middle Fall. These grounds 
were hospitably open to strangers, though the house was closed for 
the season. The place was like a beautiful dream. The house, 
rather low, and surrounded by verandas draped with vines, looked 
out upon the cataract and its rugged banks, and away to the fairy 
bridge rising over a cloud of mist from the Upper Fall. Rustic seats 
were plentiful on veranda and lawn ; and upon one of these, far down 
toward the Fall, the party deposited themselves, to feast upon the 
scene and the contents of their luncheon-basket at the same time. 

A beautiful rainbow glistens over the fall, and reaches as far 
beyond the bank as eye can follow it, whence the name Glen Iris, 
that belongs to the paradise the pilgrims had invaded. The cascade 
forms a perfect arc, and the foaming waters dash suddenly down to 
the depth of eighty feet, hurried along by the boiling rapids that 
seem to rush out from an old mill, now silent and going to ruin—or 
rather what has been left of it by a fire, that seems like a righteous 
judgment on the priests of mammon who set up the ignoble worship 
of dollars and cents in the very face of this grand cathedral. 

There was a sunny warmth in the air on that bright October day, 
which seemed to have given to grass and sky fresh tints of beauty. 
But notwithstanding the beauty and grandeur on all sides of them, 
Abigail and her companions did full justice to their luncheon, and 
the result of their combined efforts was similar to that of the 
domestic banquet given by J. Sprat and lady. They were grovelling, 
of course; but they had worked very hard, like most pleasure- 
seekers, and under the circumstances, Mrs. Blinn’s doughnuts and 
ginger-cookies seemed food fit for royalty. 

But the “noon-mark” had been passed long ago, and the revellers 
must be up and doing. They had a long walk before them to the 
bridge that formed so prominent a feature in the beauty of the pic- 
ture, and which it would not do to leave unvisited. Taking a foot- 
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path that led to a gate, they soon struck into the woods, where 
summer bowers of leafy greenness seemed to whisper of love and 
beauty all day long. Perfect stillness reigned everywhere, and they 
passed along the broad avenues without encountering a human being. 
On and on into the depths of the forest, winding and turning, down 
into the woodland glades and up again into the high places, with 
eyes eagerly strained for a glimpse of the bridge. 

At length—cou/d that be it?—that uncouth sort of scaffolding 
above them, looking as though left there carelessly after the comple- 
tion of some vast machinery? Could “hat be the light, elegant- 
looking bridge, that appeared when viewed from a distance to be 
made of wire or light iron framework? They were reluctantly com- 
pelled to admit that the-“fairy” bridge was very prosaic on a close 
survey ; and it was not so difficult to believe ow that it represented 
twenty acres of wood. 

After some little search a flight of stairs was discovered, charitably 
cut in two by a hospitable landing, with a bench on it for the accom- 
modation of weary travellers. ‘The view that stretched out before 
them as they rested on this bench was worth gazing upon. It 
seemed to Abigail as though she was suspended in a box in the 
middle of the universe. There were the grand hills in the distance, 
with the sunlight resting full upon them ; the rich autumn coloring of 
the various trees; the canal and the river running a quiet race 
together, separated only by the narrow strip of sandy-looking soil. 
The deep ravines and chasms and surging waters seemed such a long 
distance below that it made one dizzy to look down upon them. 

But it would not do to spend too much time in resting —“ up and 
on” was the pilgrims’ motto ; and they toiled up the remaining steps, 
which had at least the recommendation of being firm and even. The 
walk over the bridge was scarcely a labor, but Abigail was obliged to 
gather up all her remaining strength for the return tramp through the 
woods. 

The faithful quadruped, who had been left to his own reflections so 
long, mutely expressed his joy at the return of the wanderers, and 
after the feat of untying him was accomplished, they triumphantiy 
entered the vehicle and turned their faces homeward. It was rather 
alarmingly late, but they got on very well until two roads met, and 
they were obliged to decide between them. With a nervous feeling of 
being wrong they turned to the right; but nothing looked natural, 
and finally they became desperate and drew up at a house, where 
Abigail alighted and interrogated a man who came towards them 
with a somewhat puzzled air. He was elderly and benevolent-look- 
ing, and when the ladies had propounded their question concerning 
the road, he pleasantly informed them that they were quite wrong, 
and proceeded to turn the horse around. The only sign he gave of 
amusement was while performing this service, when, looking up at 
them with an indescribable expression, he asked, “ Was you goin’ this 
road to N——?” 

That honest but intensely-amused face pictured against the even- 
ing sky would have been a study for a painter. 

And the evening sky itself, with its rich shades of violet and crim- 
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son and gold so gorgeously mingled, would have been another study. 
The excursionists drove along beneath that magnificent canopy, 
spangled here and there with stars, feeling satisfied that to the best 
of their ability they had explored the wonders of Portage. 


ELLa RoDMAN CHURCH. 








THREE OF SHAKSPEARE’S MERRY MEN. 


FESTE, THE JESTER. 


S I turn to TZwelfth Night, and seek to examine into the 
character of that joyous jester Feste, one of the most mercurial 
of Shakspeare’s creations in intellect as well as in animal spirits, Mr. 
Ruggles’s curious and ingenious work, Zhe Method of Shakspeare as 
an Artist, comes handsomely to my aid. The theory Mr. Ruggles 
advances he may sometimes perhaps push a little too far, as men are 
apt to do with every hobby they ride. But it is a theory sound enough 
at bottom, and some of its applications yield striking results. 

His principle, briefly stated, is that Shakspeare, working, as every 
great artist must work, with his powers all bent upon an art-idea 
which constituted for the time a visionary world to him excluding all 
thoughts that could not survive in the new atmosphere, stamped upon 
his very metaphor and diction the leading idea of the drama. Com- 
menting on Zwelfth Night, among other plays, to confirm this principle, 
he endeavors to show from the language of all the characters, as well 
as the incidents of the play, that the organic idea of this play is to 
portray the domination of the lower and sensual side of man’s nature 
over the nobler faculties, and the dangers resulting from yielding to 
this domination so easily established. He admirably expresses what 
he regards as the controlling idea of the play in these words: 

“Shakspeare always fills his play with allusions to thoSe senses, 
organs, or faculties, the objects or influence of which tempt man into 
a violation of that rule of life involved in the moral basis of the 
piece. In Twelfth Night, this rule is temperance in the indulgence of 
pleasure, a love of moral rather than of physical beauty.” 

This is the way in which he applies this principle of criticism to the 
character of the jester Feste and the part played by that light-hearted 
fellow in the comedy: 

“ Among the other characters, all‘of whom are absorbed in the 
pursuit of their own ends, stands idly the wise, cool-headed jester, 
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Feste. He reads the minds of all, penetrates their designs, and sees 
clearly in what ‘admirable fooling’ they all are. A respecter of times 
and persons, he adapts himself to all in turn. The incoherent jargon 
with which he tickles the ears of the silly Sir Andrew, who thinks it 
‘the best fooling when all is done,’ becomes keen and logical satire 
in his colloquies with the cultivated Duke. He is aware ‘ that foolery 
does walk about the orb, like the sun ; it shines everywhere,’ and this 
truth gives him high regard for his own profession. Fool as he is, he 
‘wears no motley in his brain,’ but is a serious, thoughtful man [yet 
light-hearted and merry for all that, Mr. Ruggles, as are the most 
. really thoughtful men, the wisest holding it to be wise desipere in loco. 
But, even thus qualified, Mr. Ruggles’s opinion of the jester’s wisdom, 
1 think I shall show to be not well founded.] His ‘ practice is as full 
of labor as a wise man’s art.’ He puts forth all his professional 
ability to roast Malvolio, not only because between them there is the 
natural aversion which must exist between the intolerant and the all- 
tolerant, but more particularly because Malvolio sought to discredit 
him and his vocation with his mistress. His concluding remark, as 
he exults over the mortified steward, ‘thus doth the whirligig of time 
bring in his revenges,’ is more philosophic than would befit the mouth 
of any other personage in the play. 

“In fact, the clown, like most of Shakspeare’s clowns, is an em- 
bodiment of the fundamental idea in its most abstract form. In 
Viola, the observance of the rule is manifested in its results,— in the 
modesty and decorum of her deportment, and in the taste with which 
she clothes her fancies in rhetorical forms; but in the clown, the 
sources of the rule —that is, the judgment and reasoning faculty — 
receive a fantastic embodiment, and his whimsical wit invests itself in 
the forms of logic. He is the logician of the play,—‘a corrupter of 
words.’ His more elaborate witticisms are arguments that lack little 
of regular syllogistic form. Take, for instance, the passage in which 
he excuses himself to the Lady Olivia for his absence by an argument, 
somewhat cloudy, it is true, that virtue and sin are alike folly, and 
concludes by proving her a fool. 

“ Equally cogent, though more whimsically expressed, is his argu- 
ment with the Duke that a man is the worse for his friends, and the 
better for his enemies. 

“The poet has seen fit, moreover, to put into the mouth of this 
ratiocinative fool the two fundamental principles of all logic: the law 
of identity and the law of contradiction. . . . It is noteworthy also, 
that the fool excels in mimicry, and is the only clown in Shakspeare’s 
plays who is introduced with a tabor. 

“ But, although in keeping with the artistic design of the piece, the 
fool is an exemplar of the clowns—the Tarletons and Kempes of 
Shakspeare’s stage — he nevertheless represents in the thoughtfulness 
of his character, and the foil which his satiric wit lends to the follies 
of others, that deep seriousness which forms of necessity the back- 
ground of the comic. The ridicule of comedy would have no meaning 
but for the comparison that is silently carried on between the follies 
portrayed and the standard of: propriety in our own minds ; for all 
comic representations of life present only the relations of man’s folly | 
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and caprice to the governing reason, and depend for their effect upon 
the constant recognition of the dignity of man’s being and destiny. 
If life were actually the farce, and man the frivolous creature comedy 
depicts, it would hardly move our mirth. The laugh comes from the 
gravest side of our nature ; hence, in all the characters of Twelfth 
Night, notwithstanding their immoderate indulgence of fancies, whims 
and appetites, we see a substratum of shrewdness and good sense. 
Even Sir Andréw has moments of sober reflection, and though he has 
no ‘exquisite reason’ for his opinions, he has ‘ reason good enongh.’ 
Hence too, the paradoxes of Sir Toby and the syllogisms of the clown, 
which are not merely casual strokes of humor that occurred to the 
poet in the heat of composition, but are organic outgrowths of his 
radical idea. This background of rationality, to which as a standard 
speech and conduct are referred, heightens the force of the ridiculous, - 
and is of the very essence of the comic.” 

This is well put; and I have quoted the whole passage, partly 
because I needed it, and partly that I might thus perhaps send other 
readers to the work, which is undoubtedly clever. 

Yes, Feste is emphatically a “corrupter of words,” a Sydney Smith 
in cap-and-bells and in a different service from that of the church, a 
Hood in prose. But Mr. Ruggles does not take me with him when 
he would seem to insinuate that because the jester has nearly all the 
wit of the play, and is “ all things to all men”— can govern himself 
wisely when he chooses — he is therefore the embodiment of the intel- 
lectual part of discretion. To me he seems the very incarnation of 
intellectual riot, of the deliberate choice of mirthful mischief in pref- 
erence to sober rule of self. He isan unmalicious Reynard the Fox ; 
he is Mephistopheles without the devilish intent. The madcap 
mischief-brewers, the plotters of practical jokes, native to the fun- 
loving city of Florence, whom Boccaccio and his followers describe 
with such gusto, seem to me nearer to the character of Feste than any 
other typical merry-makers in literature. Bruno and Buffalmacco, who 
used Simon di Villa even more mercilessly than Feste and his con- 
federates used Malvolio, would have been sworn brothers to our 
jester. 

But let us turn to the play, and follow him through his various 
appearances, that we may note the complex features of his character. 
In spite of the admirable remarks of Mr. Ruggles, I am not altogether 
certain that he knows him. His versatility and his reminiscences 
of scholastic training — making one suspect that he must have been 
educated for the church and have ruined his prospects by some wild 
prank — seem to have deceived Mr. Ruggles. 

. Both titles of the play indicate its festive character. It is called 

Twelfth Night, or What You Will, the first probably pointing to the 
fact that it was composed for representation on Twelfth Night, that 
is, the twelfth after Christmas, which had always been a famous time 
for revels ; the second adding to the definite character of joyousness 
proclaimed in the first, an air of free choice and uncurbed liberty of 
will, fully borne out by the incidents, characters and general tone of 
the play. The Illyrian land, and Olivia’s house especially, would 
seem to be freed from any entangling restrictions upon individual 
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tastes, whims and sudden fancies, and the impulses of every character 
are allowed to run their full career. 

The romantic part of the story Shakspeare borrowed from one of 
Barnaby Rich’s tales, the story of Duke Apollonius, the widow Julina, 
and the disguised Silla of Cyprus. Rich himself had borrowed the 
story from Bandello’s Italian version of it, or from Belleforest’s French 
version. Belleforest had it from Bandello, and Bandello had it from 
Cinthio, and it is likely that it was an older story still, which any one 
who chose might throw into new form. The early fiction of almost 
all the Indo-European races has the same general set of incidents. 

I believe that the comic part of the play has not yet been traced to 
any source ; but as Shakspeare does not seem to have ever taken the 
trouble to invent, and as his reading furnished him with an infinite 
number and variety of plots ready-made, which he shows great facility 
in combining whenever he wished fun and farce as a foil for romance, 
it is probable that he borrowed this part of the play also from some 
gay work which antiquarians have not yet succeeded in finding. 

Feste does not appear until the fifth scene, when Maria meets him 
and scolds him for his absence. Later on in the play we learn that 
he had been “a fool that Lady Olivia’s father took much delight in.” 
He was therefore a long-established inmate of that baronial mansion, 
which we are to imagine Lady Olivia’s house to be. He afterwards 
tells Viola that he lives by the church ; “for,” says he, “I do live at 
my house, and my house doth stand by the church.” When Shaks- 
peare wrote this, he was probably conceiving Feste as a retainer of 
the Lady Olivia’s father, settled hard by the church and with some 
hereditary claim to service and preferment in it ; but as having missed 
his vocation in some way, and fallen back upon this, his real vocation 
as a jester, in lieu of the other living, greatly helped in the new 
walk by the clerical training he had received. 

He is a good singer, and, as he says himself, takes pleasure in 
singing. The Duke is enamored of his songs of sentiment, especially 

that piece of song, 
That old and antique song we heard last night; 
Methought, it did relieve. my passion much ; 
More than light airs and recollected terms, 
Of these most brisk and giddy-paced times ;— 


the tune to which so pleased Viola as to make her say of it :— 


It gives a very echo to the seat 
Where Love is thron’d ;— 


and of which the Duke again says in his enthusiasm when Feste 


appears :— 
the song we had last night: 
Mark it, Cesario; it is old and plain: 
The spinsters and the knitters in the sun, 
And the free maids that weave their thread with bones, 
Do use to chant it; it is silly, sooth, 
And dallies with the innocence of love, 
Like the old age. 


Those wild roysterers, Sir Toby Belch and Sir Andrew Aguecheek, 
are every whit as well pleased with his love-songs of lighter sort, his 


36 
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catches, and his “ songs of good life,” which last indeed Sir Andrew 
will none of, as he says he “cares not for good life.” Sir Andrew is 
especially a witness to his singing powers. “ By my troth,” says he, 
“the Fool has an excellent breast ; I had rather than forty shillings 
I had such a leg, and so sweet a breath to sing as the Fool has.” “A 
mellifiuous voice, as I am true knight!” cries he, when the jester has 
sung the love-song. “A contagious breath,” adds Sir Toby. “Very 
sweet and contagious, i’ faith,” says Sir Andrew. “To hear by the 
nose,” Sir Toby goes on, playing upon his brother knight, “it is dulcet 
‘in contagion.” 

, We see, then, some of the qualities which ensured Feste welcome 
with the Illyrian duke, and “cakes and ale” at the Lady Olivia’s: 
he had a good leg, and a sweet voice, and found a pleasure in singing 
quaint and melancholy ditties and rollicking airs alike. He was the 
domestic jester of so great a lady as Olivia, privileged from her 
father’s day. As we follow him through the play, we shall find him 
ready in wit, full of much acute nonsense, clear-sighted as to the 
follies and foibles of all around him, but at the same time brimming 
over with high animal spirits, and hating, with as hearty a hatred as 
a mischief-loving yet good-natured soul can hate, the narrow-minded, 
sour-tempered, self-seeking, and absurd precisian, Malvolio. 

Before Feste is introduced, we have already had a view of the 
music-loving, sentimental, and fanciful duke, who opens the play with 
a speech of exquisite poetry ; and his love for Olivia, analogous to 
Romeo’s love for Rosaline, the “ high-fantastical ” forerunner of true 
love, is revealed. Viola has already been introduced, and has been 
placed in service with the duke under the disguise of a page, has 
won his favor, and has been sent by him to press his suit to the Lady 
Olivia, already described as “a virtuous maid, the daughter of a 
count that died some twelvemonth since ; then leaving her in the 
protection of his son, her brother, who shortly also died: for whose 
dear love, they say, she hath abjured the company and sight of men.” 
We have also made the acquaintance of Sir Toby, the Lady Olivia’s 
relative, and “a foolish knight,” as Maria calls him, Sir Andrew, 
whom Sir Toby is persuading to woo his niece, as well as that of 
Maria herself. Sir Andrew is one of Shakspeare’s most admirably 
conceived fools, and I shall perhaps have somewhat to say of him ; 
but our present business, good readers, is with the jester. 

His first appearance brings him before us in trouble. He knows 
that what Maria says is true, and that his mistress will rate him for 
his remissness. Through all his quibbles and word-twistings in this 
colloquy with Maria, and in spite of his assumed indifference, I think 
one can espy a trace of uneasiness. Troubled as he is, however, 
by the doubt as to whether he can escape blame, he shows even in 
this short conference with the serving-woman his sagacity and pene- 
tration. He says truly of Maria that she is “as witty a piece of 
Eve’s flesh as any in Illyria”; and he has read her ambition, after- 
wards accomplished, of winning Sir Toby to marry her, though, 
characteristically, he puts both propositions into the conditional 
form. She evidently understands the hint, for she says at once, 
‘* Peace, you rogue! no more o’ that.” ‘ , ; 
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Instead of excusing himself to his mistress, who now enters with 
Malvolio, her steward, he has recourse to impudence. Olivia snubs 
his attempts at pleasantry, and accuses him of dishonesty, which he 
does not deny, but pleads, as it were, by “confession and avoid- 
ance.” Here begins some of that ratiocinative play of which Mr. 
Ruggles makes so much. “Anything that’s mended is but patch’d ; 
virtue that transgresses is but patch’d with sin ; and sin that amends 
is but patch’d with virtue. If that this simple syllogism will serve, 
so; if it will not, what remedy?” The logical forms are sound 
enough, whatever may be said of their fruit; and in their formal 
statement the propositions run thus: 

Major Premise —All mended things are patched things ; 

Minor Premise — Broken virtue is virtue sin-mended ; 

Conclusion —Therefore broken virtue is sin-patched. 

This is the categorical form ; now let us put the other proposition 
into the conditional : 

Major Premise — I€ sin amends, then sin is mended ; 

Minor Premise — But mended things are patched things ; 

Conclusion — Then sin is patched. 

The unexpressed fact, upon which both the syllogisms rest, is of 
course that human nature is neither absolutely good nor absolutely 
bad ; that the man of virtue sometimes sins, and the man of sin 
sometimes amends ; and hence, whether virtue or sin be present in 
any, it must needs be patched with its opposite. That the whole 
thing is nonsense, as an argument for maintaining that virtue and vice 
are things indifferent, is only an additional bell to the fool’s cap. 

His Cucullus non facit monachum is another stone to be added to 
my theory of his having had a clerical education. His wit in the 
dialogue, as it goes on, evidently takes the mind of his mistress, and 
withdraws it from its pre-occupation ; and, when Malvolio thrusts in 
his ugly temper of straitlacedness and speaks in envious and bitter 
terms of Feste, she replies to him: “O, you are sick of self-love, 
Malvolio, and taste with a distemper’d appetite. To be generous, 
guiltless, and of free disposition, is to take those things for bird-bolts 
that you deem cannon-bullets. There is no slander in an allow’d 
fool, though he do nothing but rail; nor no railing in a known 
discreet man, though he do nothing but reprove.” On which the 
jester characteristically exclaims: “Now Mercury endue thee with 
leasing, for thou speak’st well of fools!” that is, “May the patron- 
god of liars guide thy tongue ever, that my profession may be cried 
up to the skies!” 

Viola, as the Duke’s page Cesario, is now announced to be at the 
gate, and while Malvolio is sent to inquire his business, Sir Toby ap- 
pears, “half-drunk,” and Feste gives in answer to Olivia that pointed 
definition of a drunken man: “Like a drown’d man, a fool, and a 
madman: one draught above heat makes him a fool, the second mads 
him, and a third drowns him.” The fool goes out, as he says, to look 
to the madman ; and thereafter follows the first of the charming 
scenes between Olivia and the disguised Viola. 

Act Second introduces Sebastian and his loving friend the sea- 
captain Antonio, and brings us soon to the carousing scene in which 
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Feste helps the two debauched knights “make the welkin dance 
indeed,” and “rouse the night-owl in a catch that will draw three 
souls out of one weaver ”— whatever that feat may mean, for I have 
never seen it at all satisfactorily explained. It is here that Sir Andrew 
informs us of the jester’s story-telling powers, when he recals the 
doings of the night before: “In sooth, thou wast in very gracious 
fooling last night when thou spok’st of Pigrogromitus, of the Vapians 
passing the equinoctial of Queubus ; ’twas very good, i’ faith.” Dr. 
Brewer very neatly describes this equinoctial line thus: “This line 
has Utopia on one side and Medamothi of the wonderful places 
visited by Pantagruel and his comrades] on the other. It was dis- 
covered on the Greek Kalends by Outis after his escape from the 
giant’s cave, and is ninety-one degrees from the poles.” It is indeed 
not at all unlikely that the clerically educated jester conceived by 
Shakspeare was familiar with all the stores of fabulous voyaging lit- 
erature could furnish, from Homer and Lucian down to Rabelais and 
Sir Thomas More. 

His reply to the question of the foolish knight in regard to the 
sixpence he had sent him, is apparently a whimsical series of incon- 
secutive ideas ; but examined closely, it will be found not to lack 
continuity: “I did impeticos thy gratillity, for Malvolio’s nose is no 
whipstock, my lady has a white hand, and the Myrmidons are no 
bottle-ale houses” ; that is, “I pocketed thy trifling gratuity [for he 
seems to me to mean a hidden sneer by his diminutive], because Mal- 
volio would soon nose me out if I abstracted wine from the steward’s 
stores ; my Jady [not Olivia, but the girl Sir Andrew sent him the 
sixpence for] has too white a hand to condescend to common tipple, 
and the tavern called The Myrmidons, where I would regale her, is no 
place for cheap drink.” This view of the meaning of his speech is 
well illustrated by the anecdote Halliwell quotes from estes to Make . 
you Merie, a tract of the period: “ One demanded of his friend what 
was the reason that when a man meets a light wench, the first word 
he speaks to her is, Gentlewoman, will you go to the tavern? O, 
says the other, a “man is never good without wine.” 

Then follows the clown’s song :— 


O mistress mine, where are you roaming? 
oO > for here your true love’s coming 
hat can sing both high and low: 
Trip no farther, pretty sweeting ; 
Journeys end in lovers’ meeting, 
Every wise man’s son doth know. 


What is love? ’tis not hereafter ; 

Present mirth hath present laughter ; 
What’s to come is still unsure: 

In delay there lies no plenty ; 

Then come kiss me, sweet and twenty; 
Youth’s a stuff will not endure. 


This is pretty and pastoral, and “sweet and twenty” has more sense 
and better grammar and more poetry in it than the modern “ sweet 
sixteen.” It has been doubted whether it is Shakspeare’s, some 
thinking it a popular song which he introduced into the play, as was 
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no unusual custom with the dramatists of that age. But the ground 
for this belief is that the song is found in one of the song-books of 
the year 1599, and the current of evidence touching the time of the 
first representation of the play tends to fix it for the same year. Is 
it not likely that the song was Shakspeare’s and became at once so 
popular as to be gladly embodied by Morley in his song-book ? 
Collier, however, thinks that this comedy was not written until 1601." 

As the scene continues, we have some specimens of Feste’s plays 
with words. Sir Andrew responds to Sir Toby’s proposal that they 
shall sing that powerful catch of which mention has already been 
made :— 


—An you love me, let’s do’t: I am a dog at a catch. 

Clown. By’r lady, sir, and some dogs will catch well. 

Sir Andrew. Most certain: let our catch be, Zhou knave. 

Clown. Hold thy peace, thou knave, Knight? I shall be constrain’d in’t to call 
thee knave, Knight. 

Sir Andrew. ‘Tis not the first time I have constrained one to call me knave. 
Begin, Fool: it begins, Hold thy peace. 

Clown. I shall never begin, if I hold my peace, 

Sir Andrew. Good, i’ faith. Come, begin. 


Maria comes in to stop their “catterwauling,” and warn them that 
Malvolio has been sent by Olivia to turn them out of doors. But Sir 
Toby is now too drunk to take good counsel, and replies :— 


My lady’s a Cataian, we are politicians, Malvolio’s a Peg-a-Ramsay, and 7hree 
merry men be we. Am I not consanguineous? am I not of her blood? Tilly-vally! 
lady! There dwelt a man in Babylon, lady, lady! 


He has a perfect medley of old songs in his head. The epithet he 
applies to Olivia means a native of Cathay, the great Tartar empire 
visited by Marco Polo, and is used as a term of opprobrium. Else- 
where in Shakspeare (Merry Wives of Windsor) it seems to mean a 
liar. Here it probably has no special meaning, but is simply used in 
drunken disdain. Zhree merry men be we was an old catch: There 
were several sets of words to the same tune, and Collier, from Anz 
Antidote against Melancholy: Made up in Pills, Compounded of Witty 
Ballads, Fovial Songs and Merry Catches, gives one version :— 


The Wise men were but seven, ne’er more shall be for me; 
The Muses were but nine, the Worthies three times three: 
And three merry boyes, and three merry boyes are we. 


The Vertues were but seven, and three the greater be; 
The Czsars they were twelve, and the fatal sisters three ; 
And three merry Girles, and three merry Girles are we. 


Sir Walter Scott gives another version when in Zhe Fortunes of Nigel 
he makes Captain Colepepper sing :— 


And three merry men, and three merry men, 
And three aap men are we, 

As ever did sing three parts in a string, 
All under the triple tree. 


“ Tilly-vally ” is an exclamation of contempt or indifference equivalent 
to “ Nonsense!” “ Fiddlesticks !” “ Pooh-pooh !” 
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The last song mentioned by the tipsy knight has a refrain which 
every one will recall as the same as that which the gay Mercutio 
sings in taking leave of Juliet’s nurse —his “lady, lady, lady.” It is 
taken from the ballad of Susanna (a. D. 1592). The following stanza 
of it is given in Percy’s Religues :-— 

There dwelt a man in Babylon 
Of reputation great by fame ; 
He tooke to wife a faire woman, 
Susanna she was called by name: 
A woman faire and vertuous: 
Lady, lady: 
Why should we not of her learn thus 
To live godly? 
There can be no dispute about the correctness of Feste’s opinion that 
“the knight’s in admirable fooling,” while Sir Andrew is equally just 
and admirably discriminating for one of his imbecility, when he says 
of Sir Toby and himself, “he does it with a better grace, but I do it 
more natural.” 

Sir Toby is just beginning another song, when Malvolio enters with 
his very proper remonstrance in his mouth. He is certainly very 
badly treated by the revellers, and has every right to our sympathy, 
though I am afraid he does not get it. And just here let me say, 
that unpleasant as is Malvolio’s peculiar disposition, and ridiculous 
as is the attitude which he is afterwards made to assume by the machi- 
nations of the domestics and that sad scamp Sir Toby, or to put the 
blame and fame upon the really responsible person, of Maria, “the 
youngest wren of nine ””— every dispassionate student of the play will 
agree with Charles Lamb in his judgment, that Shakspeare’s intention 
was to exhibit Malvolio to us as a person of reputation and conse- 
quence, and only so much of the formal fool as are a large number of 
those who discharge useful functions in the community with credit to 
themselves. As my object is merely to gather from all quarters what- 
ever may illustrate the character of Shakspeare’s jesters and may 
make clear their relations to other personages in the play, and I have 
resolutely shut my eyes to the fear of becoming tedious, I shall give 
Charles Lamb’s opinion of Malvolio, knowing well that a mere refer- 
ence does not always send the reader to the book referred to, even if 
it be at hand. 

“ Malvolio,” says Elia, “is not essentially ridiculous. He becomes 
comic but by accident. He is cold, austere, repelling ; but dignified, 
consistent, and for what appears, rather of an over-stretched morality. 
Maria describes him as a sort of Puritan; and he might have worn 
his gold chain with honor in one of our old Roundhead families, in 
the service of a Lambert or a Lady Fairfax. But his morality and his 
manners are misplaced in Illyria. He is opposed to the proper £z- 
ities of the piece, and falls in the unequal contest. Stil his pride, or 
his gravity, (call it which you will) is inherent and native to the man, 
not mock or affected, which latter only are the fit objects to excite 
laughter. His quality is at the best unlovely, but neither buffoon nor 
contemptible. His bearing is lofty, a little above his station, but 
probably not much above his deserts. We see no reason why he 
should not have been brave, honorable, accomplished. His careless 
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committal of the ring to the ground (which he was commissioned to 
restore to Cesario) bespeaks a generosity of birth and feeling. His 
dialect on all occasions is that of a gentleman and a man of education. 
We must not confound him with the eternal old low steward of comedy. 
He is master of the household to a great princess ; a dignity probably 
conferred upon him for other respects than age or length of service. 
Olivia, at the first indication of his supposed madness, declares that 
she ‘ would not have him miscarry for half of her dowry.’ Does this 
look as if the character was meant to appear little or insignificant? 
Once, indeed, she accuses him to his face — of what? of being ‘ sick 
of self-love ’— but with a gentleness and considerateness which could 
not have been, if she had not thought that this particular infirmity 
shaded some virtues. His rebuke to the knight and his sottish 
revellers is sensible and spirited, and when we take into consideration 
the unprotected condition of his mistress, and the strict regard with 
which her state of real or dissembled mourning would draw the eyes 
of the world upon her house-affairs, Malvolio might feel the honor of 
the family in some sort in his keeping, as it appears not that Olivia 
had any more brothers or kinsmen to look to it—for Sir Toby had 
dropped all such nice respects at the buttery-hatch. That Malvolio 
was meant to be represented as possessing estimable qualities, the 
expression of the Duke, in his anxiety to have him reconciled, almost 
infers : ‘ Pursue him, and entreat him to a peace.’ Even in his abused 
state of chains and darkness a sort of greatness seems never to desert 
him. He argues highly and well with the supposed Sir Topas, and 
philosophises gallantly upon his straw. There must have been some 
shadow of worth about the man ; he must have been something more 
than a mere vapor, a thing of straw or Jack-in-office, before Fabian 
and Maria could have ventured sending him upon a courting-errand 
to Olivia. There was some consonancy (as he would say) in the 
undertaking, or the jest would have been too bold even for that house 
of misrule.” 

All this is very true, and admirably bears out what Charles Lamb, 
felicitous critic and glorious humorist, was contending for: that the 
character should be acted with some strain of dignity. But is it not 
at the same time true that we sympathise with the wicked plotters 
against his peace and dignity rather than with the misused man, and 
that Shakspeare meant itto beso? What is the reason for this? Can 
it be that rectitude is distasteful to us all, and that we applaud heartily 
when folly and mischief persecute and entrap it? This seems para- 
doxical and alarming, when we believed ourselves to be such devotees 
of abstract right. But the truth is we are really not to blame, except 
for that said pre-conceived theory of abstract right, which is the nonsense 
of moral philosophers and has no existence conceivable by humanity. 
Rectitude is a relative thing ; and though Malvolio may be a very 
honest and diligent steward, his inordinate pride and self-conceit, his 
ungenial temper, and the uncomfortable social and moral atmosphere 
about the man, are simply disgusting to the general sense of mankind, 
and are worse sins than the common-place peccadilloes of the roy- 
stering set who take advantage of his most palpable foible. It is the 
old story of People Who Bore Us. Some of the worthiest men I know 
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—worthy in many ways but not pleasant—are really altogether 
unendurable for even a half-hour’s talk. There is about them some 
unhandsome form of the worship of self, so unsympathising, so mon- 
strous in its exacting persistency, that one feels that any don diable of 
a gregarious turn of mind — some club-able man — would be an infin- 
itely preferable companion. Who has much compunction fora hearty 
laugh over some inconceivable absurdity into which one of these 
highly estimable prigs has been betrayed? Nothing in nature, perhaps, 
can be so insufferable as one of these creatures of unvarying self- 
complacency. One may have, and indeed ought to have, large sym- 
pathy for every kind of fool, and for many kinds of knave something 
very like sympathy, but very slight indeed for the type we call ass. 
Of this order Malvolio unquestionably is a distinguished member ; 
and hence, however excellent may be many of his qualities, and how- 
ever we may admit that the man should be treated at any place met 
in Illyria with the same grave courtesy we should extend to Justice 
Shallow in England, we may have our laugh at both without hurt to 
any good principle, and we may heartily despise both with fine credit 
to our humanity. 

To return to the scene in which the refractory kinsman, sustained 
by the jester and the silly knight, his boon companion, defies the 
Lady Olivia’s ambassador, and treats his remonstrances with con- 
tempt: Sir Toby sings snatches of song, which Feste echoes or com- 
ments on, with an occasional word of attempted rule or of horrified 
disgust from the astounded Malvolio. In the course of the wild 
disorder there occur those fine words of revolt against eternally staid 
discipline, with which the human heart sympathises at once so 
naturally and so warmly. They are divided between the tipsy knight 
and the frolicsome jester :— 


Sir Toby. Dost thou think, because thou art virtuous, there shall be no more 
cakes and ale? 
Clown. Yes, by Saint Anne ; and ginger shall be hot i’ th’ mouth too. 


A good and sound protest, though from riotous lips; and it is 
because we feel this truth that we naturally and rightly resent the 
spirit of Malvolio and his like, though in this instance he proceeds 
by just authority and is aiming to bring the household into the limits 
of decent order. His manner, however, even here has been so arro- 
gant, and his air of superior scorn and immaculate virtuousness so 
irritating, that they all long to punish him, and Maria’s wit eagerly 
supplies the method. Her acuteness has perceived that he thinks 
himself “so cramm’d with excellences that it is his ground of faith 
that all that look on him love him,” and says she, “On that vice in 
him will my revenge find notable cause to work.” She plans to 
deceive him with that pretended letter of Olivia’s, which we all know 
so well, and which worked so aptly upon his large conceit of himself 
that it had the desired effect of putting him completely in the power 
of the conspirators. 

In the next scene the Duke would feed his sentimental melancholy 
with music, and Feste, who is about the house, is called in to minister 
to his love-sick appetite for the great emotional soother. Feste now 
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sings “that old and antique song” which had so pleased the Duke 
the night before, of whose tune Viola has said that — 


It gives a very echo to the seat 
Where Love is thron’d. 


I give it here, because, although you can all turn readily enough to 
your Shakspeares, I have not the heart to pass by the songs of his 


plays. 
Leste’s Song. 


Come away, come away, death, 
And in sad cypress let me be laid ; 
Fly away, fly away, breath ; 
I am slain by a fair cruel maid. 
My shroud of white, stuck all with yew, 
O prepare it; 
My part of death, no one so true 
Did share it. 


Not a flower, not a flower sweet, 
On my black coffin let there be strewn ; 

Not a friend, not a friend greet 
My poor corpse, where my bones shall be thrown. 
A thousand, thousand sighs to save, 

y me, O, where 
Sad true lover never find my grave, 
To weep there. 


This sad strain, sung evidently with taste and feeling by our Feste, to 
please the Duke so well, helps to point us to the real character of 
the jester? The true significance of the great dramatist’s putting this 


wailing dirge into the clown’s mouth seems to me to be that he 
wishes to indicate his conception of the character as that of one 
whose culture and native gifts have been both overborne by some 
imperious and ineradicable foibles, aided by the force of circum- 
stances. Capacity for thought, still manifested in those metaphysical 
tendencies of expression on which Mr. Ruggles lays so much stress, 
and capacity for sentiment, still manifested by his musical ability 
and the power with which he evidently rendered this song, indicate 
versatility of mind and character. To this we must add the histrionic 
capacity afterwards shown when he deceives Malvolio by feigned 
voice and style into mistaking him for the Parson. This versatility 
might have borne better fruit than the life of a great lady’s jester but 
for the large development of certain lower tastes and passions, which 
one cannot help noting in Feste, and also the opportune opening for 
him in the new profession, when his lively pranks shut him off from 
the clerical career for which he seems to have been originally destined. 
Something in his personal appearance too, as we shall see further on, 
operated against his entering that profession, and fitted him peculiarly 
for the cap-and-bells and the motley garb. 

In his new profession certain natural qualities of his mind were of 
course quickened. Quickness of observation, readiness of repartee, 
and the keenness essential for intrigue we see largely developed. An 
instance of the first is to be noted in the scene before us. When the 
Duke dismisses him, his words on retiring show that he has fully 
taken the measure of that humor of sentiment which now leads the 
Duke to fancy himself in love. 
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Now the melancholy god protect thee; and the tailor make thy doublet of 
changeable taffeta, for thy mind is a very opal !—I would have men of such con- 
Stancy put to sea, that their business might be everything, and their intent every- 
where ; for that’s it that always makes a good voyage of nothing. 


He seems to says this aloud to the Duke, in the privilege of his 
profession. It is somewhat the pity that we have not in this day 
fools privileged to speak out the truth boldly. Our modern fools 
quack anything but truth. 

Next follows the beautiful passage between the Duke. and Viola, 
in which the disguised lady talks of her undiscovered love. But the 
jester is away, and it is only with him that we have to do. 

The scene in Olivia’s garden comes after, in which Maria’s net 
catches Malvolio; and Sir Toby, Sir Andrew, and Fabian watch 
the sport. This scene is rich, but it must not tempt us to leave Feste 
out of sight. 

The next act opens with the talk between Viola and the jester, in 
which the latter lets us into the secret of his residence by the church, 
and proclaims himself, not the Lady Olivia’s fool, but “ her corrupter 
of words.” In this passage Feste shows some of his skill in begging, 
which fine trait indeed is fully brought out elsewhere. The propen- 
sity to beg impudently and importunately, his aptness for indulgence 
in the carouses of the two knights, the gregarious instinct which 
make’s him haunt the Count Orsino’s as well as his lady’s mansion, 
his pleasure in roguery, and the hint as to his filching propensities 
conveyed in Olivia’s assertion that he “ grows dishonest,” * all furnish 
the best of reasons why his higher qualities have done ne more for 


him, and show the influences of his function. When he leaves Viola, 
to announce her coming, she comments thus on him :— 


This fellow is wise enough to play the fool ; 

And to do that well craves a kind of wit: 

He must observe their mood on whom he jests, 
The quality of persons, and the time ; 

And, like the haggard, check at every feather - 
That comes before his eye. This is a practice 
As full of labor as a wise man’s art: 

For folly, that he wisely shows, is fit ; 

But wise men’s folly shown, quite taints their wit. 


In the scenes that follow, Olivia falls still more in love with the 
disguised Viola ; Sir Toby and Fabian play upon Sir Andrew’s imbe- 
cility of brain, and persuade him to assail the Duke’s page ; Maria 
reports to Sir Toby the absurdities of dress and demeanor into 
which the dropped letter has betrayed Malvolio ; Viola’s brother, so 
like her, comes upon the stage; the beguiled Malvolio is made to 
conduct himself so outrageously to Olivia that she suspects him to 
be mad, and commits him to the care of her people, who bind him 
and put him in a dark room; and Antonio, Sebastian’s friend, is 
taken by Illyrian officers of justice. 





* It is due to Feste’s character that I should mention here the suggestion of a critical friend, who 
remonstrates with me touching my ill-considered acceptance of the term ** dishonest” in its present 
construction. His words are,— and, accepting them as well-founded, I am very grateful for the re- 
moval of an imaginary stain from the witty clown’s good name —: “* Do you think Olivia used ‘ dis- 
honest’ in the sense of Anavish, when she charged Feste with ‘ growing dishonest’? I rather think 
she means déshonnéte, ‘disreputable,’ no longer Aonestus ; the allusion being to his bousings with 
— Nothing looking to dishonesty (in the sense of to-day) on the jester’s part appears in the 
play. 
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Act the Fourth opens with a talk between Sebastian and Feste, the 
jester mistaking the former for his sister, the supposed page Cesario. 
Here the clown used those expressions which Mr. Ruggles points to 
as indicating his knowledge of the logical laws of identity and con- 
tradiction, or, as some logicians prefer naming it, non-contradiction. 

Sir Andrew comes in with his backers, Sir Toby and Fabian, and 
strikes Sebastian, thinking him to be Cesario, but is soon undeceived 
as to the supposed cowardice of his opponent. During the squabble 
the clown hurries off to tell his mistress, who comes forth and per- 
suades Sebastian to come into her house. 

The next scene introduces Maria and Feste making ready to have 
further sport of poor Malvolio. From what Feste says, when he puts 
on the clerical gown and assumes the character of Sir Topas the 
curate (in early days the parson was called “ Sir” as well as the knight ; 
and, when the Reformation permitted him to marry, his wife was 
often called “ Lady”), it may perhaps be inferred that diminutive size, 
or insignificant appearance, or even ludicrous physical disproportion 
had helped to keep him from becoming a clergyman. “I am not 
tall enough,” says he, “to become the function well, nor lean enough 
to be thought a good student.” We know that jesters were greatly 
aided in their calling by some grotesque feature, or oddity of manner, 
or peculiarity of voice, and that dwarfs were in mediaeval times a 
favorite ornament of courts. It was in this very age, and indeed 
after it, that we find the Spanish court so marked by this feature that 
the court-dwarfs figure in more than one of the paintings of Velas- 
quez. Readers of Feveril of the Peak will remember at what a late 
period in English history the court-dwarf was an essential part of 
the frivolous life of effeminate royalty. These considerations, the 
language Feste uses here, and the fact that we find him with the 
clerical education and without the clerical office, make it very prob- 
able that he was thick-set and of low stature, and so undignified in 
general appearance as to preclude him from receiving holy orders. 
As late in English history as the age of the Stuarts we find Arch- 
bishop Laud unwilling to consecrate to the ministry one whose sole 
disqualification in his eyes was an unsightly mole on the face. 

Maria brings in Sir Toby to see Feste in his new trim, and the 
jester answers the Knight’s greeting with high legendary and logical 
absurdities: “ Bonos dies, Sir Toby ; for, as the old hermit of Prague, 
that never saw pen and ink, very wittily said to a niece of King Gor- 
boduc, ‘That that is, is’: so I, being Master Parson, am Master 
Parson : for what is that, but that? and is, but is?” 

Sir Toby urges him to make trial of the imprisoned Malvolio in 
his assumed character, which he does, and, by the testimony of Sir 
Toby, in admirable style, mimicking the voice and manner of the 
Parson to perfection. Let us look on while this famous colloquy is 
once more uttered, and listen to that rhetoric of a bygone philosophy : 

Clown. What, ho, I say,— Peace in this prison ! 

Mailvolio. Who calls there? 

Clown. Sir Topas the curate, who comes to visit Malvolio the lunatic. 

Mailvolio. Sir Topas, Sir Topas, good Sir Topas, go to my lady. 


Clown. Out, hyperbolical fiend! how vexest thou this man ! talkest thou nothing 
but of ladies? 
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Malvolio. Sir Topas, never was man thus wronged: good Sir Topas, do not 
think I am mad ; they have laid me here in hideous darkness. 

Clown. Fie, thou dishonest Sathan! I call thee by the most modest terms ; 
for I am one of those gentle ones that will use the Devil himself with courtesy. 
Say’st thou, that house is dark ? 

Malvolio. As Hell, Sir Topas. 

Clown. Why, it hath bay-windows, transparent as barricadoes, and the clear 
stories towards the south-north are as lustrous as ebony ; and yet complainest thou 
of obstruction ? 

Malvolio. 1 am not mad, Sir Topas; I say to you, this house is dark. 

Clown. Madman, thou errest: t say, there is no darkness but ignorance ; in 
which thou art more puzzled than the Egyptians in their fog. 

Malvolio. I say, this house is as dark as ignorance, though ignorance were as 
dark as Hell; and I say, there was never man thus abus’d: I am no more mad 
than you are; make the trial of it in any constant question. 

Clown. What‘is the opinion of Pythagoras concerning wild-fowl ? 

Malvolio. That the soul of our grandam might haply inhabit a bird. 

Clown. What thinkest thou of his opinion ? 

Malvolio. { think nobly of the soul, and no way approve his opinion. 

Clown. Fare thee well: remain thou still in darkness. Thou shalt hold th’ 
opinion of Pythagoras, ere I will allow of thy wits; and fear to kill a woodcock, 
lest thou dispossess the soul of thy grandam. Fare thee well. 

Malvolio. Sir Topas, Sir Topas,— 


From the talk of the jester it is evident that he well knew how the 
curate was wont to discourse, not only as to voice and intonations, but 
as to matter and manner as well. His deception of Malvolio is com- 
plete, and the hapless steward does not seem for a moment to suspect 
the identity of his visitor. So high a dignitary in the Lady Olivia’s 
household as her stately steward must have known the curate well, 
and Feste’s perfect imitation of the parson argues a still more familiar 
acquaintance. Couple this with the fact that Feste lived near the 
church, and the view I have suggested, that he was himself originally 
educated for the church, is greatly strengthened. 

Feste now assumes his own voice again, and sings :— 


Hey Robin, Jolly Robin, 
Tell me how thy lady does. 
“My lady is unkind, perdy.” 
Alas, why is she so? 

“She loves another —;” 


Malvolio all the while calling to him, “ Fool,— Fool,— Fool, I say,” 
— which Feste pretends to hear at last, and breaks off his song with, 
“ Who calls, ha?” 


Malvolio. Good Fool, as ever thou wilt deserve well at my hand, help me to a 
candle, and pen, ink, and paper; as I am a gentleman, I will live to be thankful to 
thee for’t. 

Clown. Master Malvolio! 

Malvolio. Ay, good Fool. 

Clown. Alas, sir, how fell you beside your five wits ? 

Malvolio. Fool, there never was man so notoriously abus’d. I am as well in 
my wits, Fool, as thou art. 

Clown. But as well? then you are mad, indeed, if you be no better in your wits 
than a fool. 

Malvolio. They have here propertied me; keep me in darkness, send ministers 
to me, asses, and do all they can to face me out of my wits. 

Clown. Advise you what you say; the minister is here. [Here assuming the 
voice and manner of Sir Topas once more, he calls out :] Malvolio, Malvolio, thy wits 
the Heavens restore! endeavor thyself to sleep, and leave thy vain bibble-babble. 

Malvolio, Sir Topas— 
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Clown [still mimicking Sir Topas]. Maintain no words with him, good fellow. 
—[again in his own voice] Who, I, sir? not I, sir. God b’ wi’ you, good Sir 
Topas.—[in the curate’s voice] Marry, amen.—[in his own] I will, sir, I will. 

Malvolio. Fool, Fool, Fool, I say— 

Clown. Alas, sir, be patient. What say you, sir? I am shent for speaking to 


ou. 
, Malvolio. Good Fool, help me to some light, and some paper; I tell thee I am 
as well in my wits as any man in Illyria. 

Clown. ell-a-day, that you were, sir ! 

Malvolio. By this hand, I am. Good Fool, some ink, paper, and light, and 
convey what I will set down to my lady; it shall advantage thee more than ever 
the bearing of letter did. . 

Clown. Iwill help you to’t. But tell me true, are you not mad indeed? or do 
you but counterfeit ? 

Malvolio. Believe me, I am not; I tell thee true. 

Clown. Nay, I'll ne’er believe a madman till I see his brains. I will fetch you 
light, and paper, and ink. 

Malvolio. Fool, I'll requite it in the highest degree: I pr’ythee, be gone. 

Clown, [sings] 

I am gone, sir, 
And anon, sir, 
T’ll be with you again, 
In a trice, 
Like to the old Vice, 
Your need to sustain ; 


Who with dagger of lath, 
In his rage and his wrath, 
Cries, Ah ha! to the Devil: 
Like a mad lad, . 
Pare thy nails, dad, 
Adieu, goodman Devil! 


We see with what zest Feste enters into this frolic, and how 
evidently he enjoys the whole course of mystification. There is 
manifest in him here that glee and glorying in practical jokes which 
is the very spirit that overturns success in grave pursuits. This side 
of his character sufficiently explains of itself his failure to attain the 
clerical office for which he seems to have been educated. The scene 
is rich in fun, and it is easy to imagine the quiet but heartily enjoyed 
chuckle with which this mischief-loving varlet played off his double 
personality upon the incensed prisoner. 

The next scene gives the betrothal of Sebastian and the Lady 
Olivia. The last act opens with Fabian’s entreating to see Malvolio’s 
letter, which Feste is, according to promise, carrying to the Lady 
Olivia. It seems to me that it is not without significance that the 
jester is made to open the three last acts of the play. It is to show, 
as it were, the growing spirit of mirth and mistake, misconception 
and mischief, blundering and confusion, as in a masquerade, which 
appertains to the season of revels from which the play takes its name. 
To make this the more apparent, the personification of the spirit of 
mischief-making, the jester Feste, is thus made prominent, opening 
the third act with Viola, the fourth with Sebastian, and the fifth with 
Fabian. So that, play-loving old Pepys was wrong when he jotted 
down in his Diary his great objection to 7welfth Night, that the name 
had nothing to do with the play. 

The Duke, with his suite, comes in, while Feste is jesting with 
Fabian ; and in the colloquy between the Duke and the jester which 
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ensues, the latter gives the following admirable reason for being the 
worse for his friends and the better for his foes: “Marry, sir,” says 
he, “ my friends praise me, and make an ass of me; now my foes tell 
me plainly I am an ass: so that by my foes, sir, I profit in the know- 
ledge of myself ; and by my friends I am abused: so that, conclu- 
sions to be as kisses, if your four negatives make your two affirma- 
tives, why, then the worse for my friends, and the better for my foes.” 
It is, by the way, not the least among the merits of those charming 
books that narrate the Adventures of Alice in Wonderland and in 
Looking-glass World, that the style of reasoning and the use made of 
school-room bores for fun-making remind one very strongly of the 
peculiar humor of our old friend Feste. 

The Duke being pleased with his pleasant sophisms and giving him 
gold, Feste is encouraged to his most stupendous piece of impudence 
in the begging line. 

After this come the scenes in which all the misunderstandings are 
cleared up, and the mystery of the likeness between the supposed 
page Cesario and the unknown Sebastian is unravelled to the satisfac- 
tion of all. The jester appears, in the midst of this leash of discove- 
ries, with Sir Toby, whom he leads in drunk. He soon retires, taking 
with him the drunken knight and the broken-headed Sir Andrew. He 
reappears again with Malvolio’s letter, of whom he reports to Olivia: 
“Truly, Madam, he holds Beelzebub at the stave’s end, as well as a 
man in his case may do: has here writ a letter to you ; I should have 
given it to you to-day morning, but as a madman’s epistles are no 
gospels, so it skills not much when they are deliver’d.” The allusion 
in this speech to the Gospels and Epistles of Holy Writ, though a 
thought profane perhaps, is characteristic of one whose studies have 
been clerical. 

Malvolio is sent for, and the plot by which he had been beguiled is 
confessed by Fabian. Perhaps the gull might have borne their 
“ sportful malice” with better grace, had not Feste, gloating over his 
shame, made the occasion still more bitter by his taunts in the 
presence of so many of birthand condition. “ Why,” cries he mock- 
ingly, and doubtless with a face of most aggravating merriment, 
diverting to all but the wronged Malvolio, “ ‘some are born great, some 
achieve greatness, and some have greatness thrust upon them.’ I 
was one, sir, in this interlude ; one Sir Topas, sir ; but that’s all one: 
—‘ By the Lord, fool, I am not mad’;— But do you remember? 
‘Madam, why laugh you at such a barren rascal? an you smile not, 
he’s gagg’d.’ And thus the whirligig of Time brings in his revenges.” 
Malvolio goes angrily away, crying: “I'll be reveng’d on the whole 
pack of you;” but the Duke tells his people, “ Pursue him, and 
entreat him to a peace ;” and it is probable that the madcap doings 
of these Twelfth Night revellers brought no further mischiefs with 
them. The play closes with Maria married to Sir Toby, the Lady 
Olivia to be soon wedded to Sebastian, and sweet Viola to the Duke 
Feste steps to the front, and fitly dismisses us all with his last song. 


When that I was and a little tiny boy, 
With hey, ho, the wind and the rain, 
A foolish thing was but a toy, 
For the rain it raineth every day. 





Fints. 


But when I came to man’s estate, 
With hey, ho, the wind and the rain, 
*Gainst knave and thief men shut their gate, 
For the rain it raineth every day. 


But when I came, alas! to wive, 
With hey, ho, the wind and the rain, 
By swaggering could I never thrive, 
For the rain it raineth every day. 


But when I came unto my bed, 
With hey, ho, the wind and the rain, 
With toss-pots still had drunken head, 
For the rain it raineth every day. 


A great while ago the world begun, 

With hey, ho, the wind and the rain, 
But that’s all one, our play is done, 

And we’ll strive to please you every day. 


The philosophy of which seems to be, that, though the wail of wind 
and the dreary dripping of rain are the fit refrain of life, seeing that 
its sorrows have no end ; that, though in childhood toys are our joys, 
and in manhood we must guard against the wiles of the wicked, and 
in domestic life we must try to forget that we are theoretically the 
heads of the house, and any undue conviviality makes an aching 
head, and the world is very old, which is a very sad thing to consider, 
—still the play of life must go on, and we must still strive to please 
our fellowmen every day, in the professions and trades and civil offices 


wherein each of us labors. And so, good readers, must we workers 
with brain and pen strive to please you. 








FINIS. 


O we have parted now, never to meet again ; 
All that is left of love useless passion and pain. 


This is the end of all. God in His infinite grace 
Keep me from cursing the day that ever I saw her face. 


Fain I would forget, but it will come back again : 
The garden shady and sweet, and, passing, the funeral train. 


Music upon the air—low minor wails of death ; 
And there I sat by the lattice, holding my heart and breath. 
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A glance, as the carriage passed, of a white and agonised face, 
And there I stood by the lattice, reaching my arms into space — 


Moved by an impulse blind to dash the mourners apart, 
And before God and angels gather her to my heart. 


What came after that? I loved till I thought it sweet 
To touch the hem of her garment or kiss the dust from her feet. 


Twice since then have the skies been blue and the pastures green— 
God! that a human heart should know what lies between. 


I only pray to forget; I cover my ears and eyes. 
Did Adam and Eve in exile speak of Paradise? 


Fair she is as of old, cold and in nowise moved, 
Touched not by faint regret that ever we met and loved; 


While I, when my heart is old and my hair is gray, 
Shall be sadder for having suffered the passion and pain of to-day. 


HuGuH Lynpbsay. 








MY THREE CHANCES. 


ISS MANNING'S carriage stops the way! 

I am Miss Manning, and so it is to be presumed that it is my 
carriage that stops the way. Well, let it be so supposed ; I encourage 
the delightful delusion myself, as I hold the white reins, and speak 
soft, caressing words to the black ponies as the phaeton bowls lightly 
over the smooth roads and past the emerald fields fresh with the dew 
of a fragrant June morning. In reality this luxurious little phaeton 
and these dear little ponies belong to my Cousin Carrie ; but I feel 
as happy and complacent as if they were actually mine, and I wonder 
if my cousin has enjoyed them half as much altogether as I have 
done this morning. Upon my word I doubt it. 

My Cousin Carrie is a very worldly woman, and yet, when she can 
afford to be so, she is kind-hearted. She has always taken an interest 
in me, but heretofore it has been an interest rather by anticipation, 
for I was always given to understand that the bestowal of her favors 
would not take place until I was grown. What the nature of these 
favors was to be I have never been informed, but she frequently 
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assured Mamma that when I was older she would “look out for me.” 
That expression of course being provokingly intangible, I am now 
busy with conjectures; for, by the delightful means I have just 
described, I am en route for a visit to my cousin’s country house, and 
naturally I divine that the time has arrived for her to make good her 
promises. Heretofore all she has done in my behalf is to effect an 
improvement in my name. Iwas baptised “ Penelope,” and my cousin’s 
horror was something quite appalling when the fact was announced to 
her. A letter came by return mail, insisting that I should be called 
“Pency,” and claiming great credit for herself in concocting a 
euphonious abbreviaticn of my frightful name. This was so much 
shorter and more convenient that I have borne it ever since. 

So, my friends, I am Pency Manning, aefa¢. nineteen, and with an 
amount of buoyancy and exuberance consequent upon my tender 
years, a lively anticipation of a visit to my grand cousin and its 
accompanying delights, and the being at the present moment behind 
the loveliest pair of black ponies imaginable, to say nothing of their 
captivating white harness. Fortunately the footman is behind me, 
and he cannot see the expression of idiotic delight written on my 
face —a look far too beaming and happy for good breeding. I am 
aware of this, and I am determined to tone it down and look appro- 
— nonchalant and grave by the time I reach the end of my 

rive. 

I wonder if I cam look sober and quiet after this exhilarating 
exercise. I hope so; for I pride myself upon the possession of a 
certain amount of worldly wisdom, and I mean to display it all to 
Cousin Carrie’s admiring gaze. At last there is “Landon Heights”; 
its carved chimneys and tall cupolas loom up imposingly. I knew 
Cousin Carrie was delightfully, charmingly rich, but I did of know 
she lived in such a grand place as this. Really its magnificence 
occasions quite a revulsion of feeling; for, as the heavy gates are 
flung back and the several stately servants sally forth to minister to 
my wants, I feel some apprehension lest the awe-inspiring aspect of 
affairs may occasion the look of subdued indifference which I had 
intended, to be entirely an assumed expression. 

I step lightly from the carriage and follow Cousin Carrie’s French 
maid through the splendid hall and up the grand staircase. At the 
far end of the hall are several gentlemen in hunting-suits. I utterly 
ignore their stares, which my vanity construes as rather flattering 
than rude ; and so I pass them by and am ushered into my cousin’s 
boudoir. This room is divine. I*am, on principle, opposed to 
gushing, but I will not retract that adjective even at the risk of its 
indicating in me a propensity in that direction. Cousin Carrie 
certainly keeps well. She is wonderfully pretty even in this negligée 
toilet, for it is yet early for such worldlings as she. She gives me a 
soft kiss and begins to apologise. It is a habit with Cousin Carrie 
to apologise — really the nearest approach to ill-breeding in which 
she indulges. 

“Don’t be hurt, dear, at no one’s meeting you,” she says; “I 
really intended to come myself, but the train arrived so very early. 
Mr. Landon is absent, you know, and I purposely avoided sending 


37 
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one of the young men ; for usually travelling is so unbecoming, and 
first impressions are so important. I almost regret I did not now, 
for it is something worth exhibiting when a girl looks as well as you 
do after hours in the cars” (this with her head posed a little on one 
side and with a business-like air). “I would not tell any one at what 
hour you were expected, so that you might have leisure to make your 
toilet and appear at breakfast under the most favorable auspices. 
Now tell me, Pency, how’s your aunt?” 

“Very well, thanks — Oh, no; I forgot. She told me to tell you 
she had a cancer,” say I. 

Cousin Carrie laughs. “ You shocking child!” she says. 

“Indeed!” say I. “I don’t mean to be disrespectful, but no 
human bosom could contain so large an amount of compassion and 
credulity as to sympathise with and believe in each newly-discovered 
disease of my aunt’s.” 

“And how’s Dick?” Cousin Carrie asks. “Did 4e send me any 
message?” . 

I shake my head, but a remembrance makes me smile. 

“Do tell me,” says my cousin; “I know Dick said somethin 
impertinent. Really I’d like Dick if he would let me ; he is so oul 
and odd.” 

“It really wasn’t a message,” I say; “he only told me at the 
train that he supposed he had looked his last at plain Penelope 
Manning, and must expect to greet on my return the arrant little fool 
that Cousin Carrie of mine would make of me.” 

Cousin Carrie laughs again. There really is some genuineness 
about her, and that bright laugh is altogether sincere. “There’s 
something positively refreshing in Dick’s honesty,” she says. “How 
you must enjoy it, Pency, in this degenerate age of man!” 

“ Enjoy it!” say I; “one must have peculiar taste to enjoy being 
treated as if one were a baby in intellect and a peacock in soul, 
because the informer of these agreeable facts is supposed to be ultra- 
honest.” ’ 

“ Pency, go and dress,” says my cousin, looking at her watch, “and 
look your best, for I tell you there is at least one man here in whose 
eyes most women care to look well.” (This with a significant smile 
and nod meant to excite interest and challenge inquiry.) 

“ One always likes to look well,” ‘say I, with an air of abstraction. 
“ Are there many people here, Cousin Carrie?” 

“Not many, but they come and go. Mr. Andrews is staying here.” 

“Mr. Andrews!” say I; “I suppose he’s the critic— the connois- 
seur. I don’t like that kind of men.” 

“You won’t object to Aés sort of criticism, and I’ll venture you like 
him,” says my cousin, rather warmly. 

“ Certainly, my dear cousin,” I reply ; “ your approbation is enough 
to insure that.” 

Then I follow Cousin Carrie to my room, which she enters with me, 
and says: “Do, Pency, let me lend you anything you may need 
about your toilet. Often in leaving home one does not know exactly 
what clothes to bring.” 


“ Thank you very much,” I say, “ but I have escaped that perplexity 
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by bringing all the clothes I have, so I shan’t call upon you — your 
things are much too fine for poor people like me.” 

My cousin raises her brows slightly ; my last remark grates upon 
her sensitive ears a little, and strikes her as being in the slightest 
degree unrefined. However, with profuse apologies, she offers a 
morning toilet, “in case I do not feel inclined to go into my trunks 
before breakfast.” I politely but firmly decline this, and with a look 
of anxiety on her face my cousin leaves me. I am wicked enough to 
be pleased at this expression, for I can afford to tease her a little, 
being delightfully conscious that my trunks contain a very pretty, 
though not a costly outfit. The distance between me and pauperdom 
is short; but, thank goodness! it is long enough to have enabled me, 
by dint of making some of my own dresses and bonnets, and other 
such unheard-of economies, to present myself at Landon Heights with 
a wardrobe ‘that satisfies my desires; and surely nothing more is 
needed. I open my-trunk and take out one of my pet dresses—a 
pale green lawn, which I have flounced and puffed in a manner I 
think quite bewitching. Arrayed in its clear, cool-looking draperies, 
I descend the stairs. I have been summoned five minutes ago, but 
being rather a deliberate person, I quietly and leisurely arrange at my 
throat a crimson rose which gives a very effective finish to my toilet. 
When I get into the hall, in full view of all the people in the morning- 
room, I stop and speak io a pretty child, who is just passing in his 
nurse’s arms. The child holds out his hand and asks for my rose. I 
hesitate, but conclude I can afford to do without it, and so I offer it 
in exchange for a kiss. It takes another minute to conclude our 
bargain, and then I enter the room. 

“T hope I have not kept you waiting long,” I say to Cousin Carrie, 
who, if one might judge from the expression of her face, seems rather 
pleased at the delay ; but a lady on her right, who holds her watch in 
her hand, rather scowls at me, I think ; she longs to tell me how late 
I am, and she would also like to tell me that she thinks me very im- 
pertinent, but she cannot do either, and I know it. This ladyis Miss 
Pierce ; very large, very fine-looking, and evidently and essentially 
very rich—I feel sure of that. She has an expression of dollars 
and cents which is quite unmistakable. And quite as unmistakably 
she has eye-glasses. Now I grudge her those glasses; it puts 
her at an advantage with her fellows. If 7 had a pair I could 
play my cards twice as well. It strikes me as I see her look 
staringly through them now, that I might have done well to have 
affected a degree of short-sightedness to secure so valuable a 
weapon, but then it makes Miss Pierce look old and sharp; but 
I am convinced if they were out of the question she would not, 
could not, entirely lose that expression, and so I take comfort in my 
own youth and innocence of expression, and admit that these weapons 
are of stronger steel and more effective calibre. These reflections 
are not amiable. I know it, but I tell you them because they actually 
existed. 

There is a Mrs. Moore and her daughter, who strike me as being 
simply quiet and nice. There isa Mr. Mitchell, who only strikes me 
as being in no way striking at all, There is a Mr. Fisher, who is very 
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fat, and a Mr. Reede, who is very handsome; a Mrs. Gray, whose 
every characteristic seems lost in the fact that she is an invalid ; her 
husband, who is very savage, either constitutionally or because of 
delay about breakfast. I fancy it must be the latter cause, from 
the glance of dubious approval with which he regards me when I am 
presented. And then there is Mr. Andrews. I try not to notice him 
more than the rest, but it is hard to help it; he is so much better 
worth looking at than even Mr. Reede, who is far handsomer. I have 
made up my mind to like Mr. Andrews because Cousin Carrie ex- 
pected it of me. I am convinced now that my task will be an easy 
one ; his eyes are so fine, and he looks so thoughtful and good. 

These are my cousin’s guests, and these the hasty opinions I form 
of them as I comprehend them all in my first quick glance. 

Breakfast is a charming meal. My ride has made me feel so well, 
and I am so pleased because people like me. Every one (especially 
the gentlemen) is so polite, and I am certain with regard to the 
latter that I do not in the least invite them to be so ; I am far more 
conversational with the ladies. Miss Pierce, who is on my right, I 
particularly affect. The harder I find my task, the more I enjoy it ; 
the more she tries to freeze me with her glasses, the more I try to 
thaw her with my smiles ; it is about an equal game of parry and 
thrust. She is terribly unapproachable, and so am I determinedly 
amiable. She shows that she dislikes me, and I feel that I am far 
more worldly-wise than she is because I show nothing, and I am silly 
enough to enjoy the idea. 

After breakfast Mr. Andrews takes me to the conservatory. I don’t 
know how it comes about ; Cousin Carrie, I suppose. Her man- 
ceuvres are always too admirably executed to be detected, and too 
delicate to be definitely fixed upon her. I learn one thing as I leave the 
dining-room with Mr. Andrews: that is, that Miss Pierce likes me less 
than ever; but I turn my back to the glasses, and listen to Mr. 
Andrews’ remarks about the flowers. He knows something of botany, 
but he soon discovers that I am too ignorant to appreciate his learning 
in that regard, and so he turns from the flowers to me, and asks witha 
searching look : 

“Miss Manning, how many faces is a young lady supposed to 

ss?” 

“ Impossible to say,” I answer, rather puzzled and feeling my way ; 
“their number is necessarily as indefinite as the occasions which may 
occur to call them into use.” 

“TI have seen three on you already,” he says, smiling and raising 
his brows. 

“On me/” I exclaim, in surprise. 

“Yes. I was in the lodge looking after my guns when you came 
this morning. The face that flashed past me then was bright with an 
honest, unconscious happiness. I liked its expression so well, that 
while you were winding round the drive I cut across the beds and 
joined the gentlemen in the hall. I assure you they said very pretty 
things about you, and I did not tell them that the face they admired 
was not half as pleasing as the one I had just seen ; it had lost its 
look of unconsciousness, and I thought that was the prettiest part. 
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Again, in the young lady who purposely kept us waiting for our break- 
fast, and then appeared looking ignorant of it, I saw a look of lofty 
indifference that I knew was assumed. I hope in proving my point, 
Miss Manning, that I have not spoken too plainly.” 

“No indeed,” I say, feeling so secure and so natural with this kind 
friendly man that I must tell him so; “I think you must have a way 
of making people throw aside subterfuges and act and look honestly 
with you. I am sure hereafter I shall never feel inclined to be other- 
wise.” 

“You don’t know how that pleases me,” he says, heartily ; “ but I 
must disclaim the right of appropriating your first remark. I am 
afraid, in a lesser degree we men have a tendency to the same qual- 
ities of deception which I have condemned in your sex. I do not 
always care to have every one be guife his or her natural self with me, 
for sometimes they would be infinitely unpleasant.” 

“I like your way of paying compliments, Mr. Andrews,” I say ; 
“they are so intangible that one may be excused from either accepting 
with thanks, or disclaiming, as the case may be. Now upon my word 
I don’t quite know what compliment you have paid me, and yet I am 
distinctly conscious of feeling flattered. But revenons @ nos moutons. 
I maintain that if one goes to Rome, one must do as the Romans do ; 
and I think it is just because in your society honesty and genuineness 
hold sway, I shall be always my own natural self with you.” I say 
this as I leave the conservatory, and as Mr. Andrews follows me he 
says: 

uy am so glad of that, and I consider this morning’s conversation 
a very profitable one if I have attained that end. I am not going in 
there, for fear of seeing some other mask displace the rose-colored one 
you wear now. I want to take with me to the smoking-room the 
remembrance of your face just as it is.” 

He walks to the door of the morning-room with me, and though 
Miss Pierce is singing he does not enter. I listen to the music, which 
ends abruptly at the completion of the present verse. I am really 
sorry, for Miss Pierce has such a fine, clear voice. I beg her to sing 
on, but she says she has letters to write and so she leaves. Mr. 
Reede comes and talks to me, and I try very hard to be agreeable to 
every one. It és so pleasant to beliked. At home my aunt does not 
notice me much, her imagined bad state of health occupying her too 
exclusively ; and if Dick sees I am laying myself out to be agreeable, 
he a/ways snubs me. How he would wither me now! Dear old 
Dick! I wonder what he’s doing? I quite lose myself in this reflec- 
tion, but Mr. Reede recalls me by asking me to sing. I tell him I 
cannot ; then I ask him with the same result (and yet I thought he 
looked like a musical man). At this we discover that we have to 
amuse ourselves with conversation, and accordingly we talk. I don’t 
know what we say; he is too conceited to be agreeable, but I must 
admit I have a marvellous faculty of adapting myself to his kind of 
speeches, for I know I say just the same style of things in reply, and 
I know it causes so little effort on my part that I am thinking half 
the time of other things —of Mr. Andrews’ eyes, of Cousin Carrie’s 
ear-rings, of Dick’s big nose and pleasant smile, of Miss Pierce’s eye- 
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glasses, and also of the handsome eyes which are now looking so hard 
into my own that they send a new idea into my head, with which, 
when I think of my own vanity, I am pleased, and when I think of 
Dick’s snubs and Mr. Andrews’ honest eyes, I am rather provoked. 
Acting under this last feeling, I rise and say I’ll go to my room to 
write a letter. Mr. Reede is sure that no one begged for that letter 
as earnestly as he begs for me to stay and talk tohim. At this a 
provoking remembrance comes that my correspondent, Dick, has 
never asked for any letter at all. 

On my way to my room Cousin Carrie stops me and takes me into 
her boudoir. Once there, she rather surprises me by kissing me and 
calling me a darling, asking in the same breath how I like Mr. An- 
drews. I reply honestly, “I like him extremely.” 

“Of course you do,” she replies ; “and you may thank your stars 
for his taking so much notice of you.” 

I look surprised. “ Upon my word,” I say, “I do not feel especially 
honored that I am aware of, and I don’t see why I should.” 

“There are many reasons,” she says. “Mr. Andrews is a man 
whose approval is worth a great deal. He is clever, good, honorable, 
and a millionaire besides.” (Oh, Cousin Carrie, how carelessly you 
throw this ok “ He is, or was this morning, quite heart-whole and 
fancy-free, and young enough too —” 

“ How old?” say I. 

“That is what every one asks and no one knows. He might be 
any age from twenty-eight or nine to forty,” says my cousin. 

“And doesn’t he tell his age?” I ask. 

* No one ever asks him,” she replies. 

“T’ll ask him to-night,” I say. 

Cousin Carrie laughs, and looks surprised. “ People generally are 
afraid of Mr. Andrews,” she says. “You, my dear, have made a 
most excellent impression. You must not, however, quite annihilate 
Belle Pierce ; she has been used to playing first lady for so long.” 

“Miss Pierce appears to me too well able to take care of herself 
for any forbearance on my part to signify,” and so saying I leave the 
room and go and write Dick a long letter. While I am writing, a ser- 
vant knocks with a note. It runs thus: 


“TI discovered this morning that you were 7 fond of driving, 


and I discover this evening that I am very fon 
Cannot you borrow the phaeton and take me out? 
“F, ANDREWS.” 


of being driven. 


I take the note to Cousin Carrie, feeling more delighted at the 
prospect than I care to show. She, however, does not attempt to 
conceal her satisfaction, and an answer is dispatched, appointing the 

time. 
' None of the guests have made their appearance when I come 
down, but as I take the reins I become aware that the prancing of 
the ponies has aroused somebody, for several shutters are furtively 
opened, and I catch glimpses of several arms in white déshabille. 
In a moment, not only Mr. Andrews appears, but also Mr. Reede 
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and Mr. Fisher, with heads suspiciously rumpled, and with their coats 
having every appearance of having been assumed in the wildest 
haste. They both exclaimed: “Oh, Miss Manning, take me with 
you!” I look from one to the other as if I were making up my 
mind between them, and do not glance at Mr. Andrews, who stands 
higher on the steps behind them. 

“Miss Manning,” says Mr. Fisher, “I have a dreadful headache 
and nothing but a drive ever does me any good.” 

“Fred, my boy,” says Mr. Reede, soothingly, “you are too ill to 
go. I am sure it must be the internal tumult that causes that 
‘ quills-upon-the-fretful-porcupine’ kind of expression about your 
head.” 

My ponies paw impatiently. “Say whom you will take, Miss Man- 
ning,” says Mr. Reede. 

“T think I’ll take Mr. Andrews,” say I, speaking for the first time, 
and looking up at him as he stands equipped for the drive. Both 
young men look around in astonishment. 

“Now I call that cruel,” says Mr. Reede ; “Andrews has never 
even asked to go. The perverseness of the sex you see, Fisher. I 
really don’t think I should go now if I were asked.” He turns and 
walks away, with his hands in his pockets and his chin in the air. 

“ Mr. Reede,” I call after him, “suppose one gave you an invita- 
tion for to-morrow evening — what then?” 

“Try me,” he says, returning quickly. 

I do not answer, for the ponies really are too impatient to be kept 
in abeyance any longer. I loosen the reins and give them their 
heads, and Mr. Andrews and myself are flying swiftly down the 
drive. My companion does not speak for some time, and I am con- 
vinced when he does it will be to praise my driving, for he has been 
looking fixedly at me as I guide and steady the fiery little beauties. 
Consequently the remark he does make takes me by surprise. 

“Oh, Miss Manning! Miss Manning!” he says, in a sweet, re- 
proachful voice, “I wouldn’t, indeed I wouldn’t, if I were you!” 

“T cannot divine what you mean,” say I. 

He shakes his head and smiles. “Somebody is losing his head at 
a desperate rate,” he says, “and Miss Manning sees it, and will not 
prevent it.” 

“Won't you please be a little less enigmatical, and say what you 
mean?” I say. 

“Won’t you please be a little more honest, and confess that you 
know?” he replies. 

“That Mr. Reede is losing his head on my account?” I ask. 

“T mean just that, and the boy has such a small amount that I 
think you might leave it to him.” 

The ponies fly smoothly over the road. I let them take their own 
course. I am thinking, and I do not speak for several moments. 
At last I say, looking into the kind eyes of my companion: “I am 
sure if I lived near you, Mr. Andrews, I should have been a wonder- 
fully good girl. I suppose I have naturally good impulses, for your 
reproofs always make me feel contrite, and quite anxious to come to 
terms and do just what you tell me.” 
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“Which means, I do hope, that you are going to help Mr. Reede 
to recover what he has lost,” he says. 

“Yes, I'll do all Ican. Do you know I rather like being advised 
to do good and sensible things? No one but you would give me 
such advice as this. I know Cousin Carrie would not, and my aunt 
would not advise me at all. As for Dick—” I pause. 

“Well, ‘as for Dick,’” says Mr. Andrews. 

“T know what Dick would say,” I answer, smiling ; “ but it would 
not interest you much, and besides it is not a very pretty remark ; 
my cousin’s speeches to me seldom are.” 

He looks interested, and says, “I want very much to know; do 
tell me, if you don’t mind.” 

“Well,” say I, not unwilling to recall one of my cousin’s charac- 
teristic speeches — they are so different from any I hear here, and 
I have been used to them for so long that I quite miss them —“ Dick 
would say, if any man were fool enough to lose his head on account 
of such a very worthless article as myself he would think it probable 
that he had got rid of a very useless possession.” 

“ Does Dick really mean that?” 

“Oh yes,” I say ; “he says I have a great tendency to vanity, and 
that he amuses himself trying to detect the cause. I know when I 
go home, for one solid month I shall have to endure the most cruel 
snubs, to do away with the effect of any pleasant things I may have 
allowed silly men to say to me in my absence.” 

Mr. Andrews does not answer, and seems lost in a train of thought 
which I do not care to interrupt. I look at him furtively and remark 
some threads of silver in his black hair. This brings to my mind the 
question I had said I would ask him. He feels my eyes fixed on him, 
and turns with a smile and asks, “ What are you thinking of?” 

“That is Mrs. Pipchin’s question,” I say, “and I can answer it as 
little Paul did: I was thinking how old you must be.” 

He smiles and says, “ Did not Mrs. Pipchin reply by instructing the 
little inquirer that it was rude to ask such questions? But I’ll allow 
you to guess ; take three guesses.” 

“TI don’t want to guess ; I want you to tell me,” I respond. 

“I dare say I am younger than I look; I am thirty-three, and 
beginning to get quite gray.” 

“You don’t mind telling your age, do you?” I ask. 

“Of course not,” he says, laughing ; “I will tell any one who is 
interested enough to inquire.” 

“Cousin Carrie did not think I would dare to ask you,” I say. 

“You may dare to ask me anything, my dear child,” he says, 
kindly ; “even things that I would not answer to other people.” 

When we get home we find Mr. Reede waiting to conclude the 
engagement for the next evening. He asks if I mean to take him. 

“TI think not,” I say, showing my gloves, which on account of being 
bad kid have split in several places inside ; “it is too expensive a 
pleasure. Those little animals are too spirited for me. I cannot 
— ito lose a pair of gloves every evening. I must give up driving 
them.’ 

He answers eagerly, “ Let me get you some ; I know a place where 
I can get some driving-gloves which are perfect little beauties.” 
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I shake my head and answer, “No; I cannot let you get me any 
gloves.” ; 

“ Well, let me drive you,” he says. 

“That would be the simplest way out of the difficulty,” I answer ; 
and then I walk into the house, merely adding, “ We’ll see about it.” 
And so I have to contrive excuses to put him off, and it is so hard to 
feel bound to repel any one who is so fond of one and so kind ; but 
he really was going to do it, and it is not my vanity that tells me so. 
Cousin Carrie saw it and told me to encourage him, to make Mr. 
Andrews more devoted. Then I told her I had no desire for Mr. 
Andrews’ devotion, and she laughed and said girls would be girls, 
and that she was too well pleased with me to scold ; and then that 
made me furious, for I did not want her to be pleased with me. 

People have come and gone, and the weeks have flown away, and 
I feel that I cannot in decency protract my stay, so I tell Cousin Carrie 
I am going. She of course asks me to stay, but I fancy she is willing 
for me to depart, as she thinks her object in inviting me is accom- 
plished. It is now the last evening of my stay, and Mr. Andrews 
and myself are walking in the garden. He has been so good to me, 
and we are the best of friends. Our téte-A-tétes are very frequent 
and very pleasant to me, but I often feel horribly guilty when I think 
how different our conversations are from what Cousin Carrie supposes 
them to be. I have seen through her little game from the first, and I 
know she believes at this minute we are engaged in the most tender 
interchange of thought— perhaps planning a bright future to be spent 
together. She is now watching us from the veranda, and I know with 
what complacent feelings. Mr. Andrews says presently : 

“Miss Pency, I am going to follow you away., Landon will be too 
dull without you, for I have been so happy during your visit here. 
For a long, long time I have not known such enjoyment; and I want 
you always to remember that you have made on this visit a friend who 
will be true to you through life —a friend to call upon in any trouble, 
and in so doing you will make him a happy man ; for whenever and 
however I can serve you, I will do so with the most real pleasure. I 
hope you believe it?” 

“TI do indeed,” I say, heartily. “I have not many friends, but if 
in the future their number should be indefinitely multiplied, your place 
as one of the best and dearest shall always be the same.” 

He presses my hand and looks his thanks. “I want to tell you 
something, but I am a little afraid of distressing you ; still I feel you 
can never quite understand my true regard and affection for you until 
I say it.” 

e Tell me,” I say, but I tremble. 

“The desire has often come to me in these sweet days that I have. 
spent in the sunshine of your youth and innocence, to seek its radiance 
for my whole future life, to ask for your love, Pency ; but from the 
first I have been able to read you, I think, and long ago I saw with 
regret, but with a feeling that it might be for the best, that your heart 
could never be mine. I rejoiced in the belief that your affection and 
—" you would give me, but I determined not to ask for your 
ove.” 
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“T amso deeply touched, dear Mr. Andrews, by your affection and 
regard,” I say, softly, “and so humbled by the keen sense of my own 
unworthiness, that I scarcely know how to thank you for the trust 
your words imply. I should feel myself perfectly impertinent and 
contemptible to dare to refuse such a man as you; but, as you have 
rightly divined, I have never felt, and do not now, that I could love 
you as you ought and will be loved. I am sure you think me very 
weak and silly, but I suppose you cannot understand how I feel.” 

“ Indeed I can, my dear child ; and by your honest words you make 
me think I should have wronged you to wish to have you for my wife, 
and give you in return for the love I asked only the remains of a 
heart whose best love was spent years ago. I might tell my story to 
you, Pency, but your sympathetic heart would grieve for me too much; 
and time is healing the wound, and I am learning, I hope, perfect 
resignation. But come, we have only these few minutes to say good- 
bye. If you’ll let me, I’ll come and see you and be presented to Dick. 
May I not come at once, to be a sort of antidote to your cousin’s 
annihilating greeting of you?” 

“Come now or when you will, you are always gladly welcome. We 
can postpone our farewell until to-morrow. We don’t part quite yet,” 
I say. 

“Yes, this is the real good-bye, for the other will be only the spoken 
words before other people. God bless you always!” He stoops and 
kisses my forehead. I do not see his face, for my eyes are full of 
tears, not from unhappiness, but a sort of wistful thankfulness, a sort 
of tender peace, and a great pity for this noble man, who has shown 
me that he suffers, but who only shows to others his blameless life, 
his hero’s soul, andekeeps his sorrow generously hid within his own 
bosom. These are the men who make life a noble and a worthy 
struggle, and who cheer our barren pathway by showing our own 
weak human nature to what lofty heights it may be raised by self- 
immolation, honest work, and unfailing hope. 

Oh, if I could only leave this place without that contact with 
Cousin Carrie’s worldliness which I know must come, but which will 
try me almost beyond endurance, after I have been so lately roused 
to admiration and wonder by the revelations of a soul purer than 
earth’s creatures are often shown to us. But the trial comes, as I 
knew it would. When my trunks are all strapped and ready, Cousin 
Carrie comes to my room, and dismissing her maid, she comes to my 
side and puts her arms about my waist, and says affectionately: “ You 
know, my dear Pency, how dearly I have always loved you, and what 
a deep interest I take in all your concerns, so you cannot wonder at 
my complete sense of satisfaction when I see the happy termination 
of your visit, and feel that I was, in a degree, instrumental in procur- 
ing that happiness.” 

My heart sinks, and I feel positively scared when I think of the 
confession I shall now have to make. In a feeble way I try to postpone 
it by saying: “ My visit has been throughout a very happy one, and 
one can hardly be congratulated on the “rmination of a thing so 
pleasant, I should think.” 

“ You affected child!” says Cousin Carrie ; “ really, Pency, I should 
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scold you for that childish blush, if it were not so becoming!” (How 
can anything be becoming that makes one feel hot and choked and 
scared as Ido now?) My cousin proceeds: “ My little Pency will 
have plenty of people to praise her pretty blushes when she enters 
the great world as Mrs. Andrews.” 

“ A thing she will never do,” say I (how my heart jumps, and what 
a coward I feel!) 

“ Really,” says my cousin, loosing her hold of me, and walking to 
the dressing-table, “this affectation of excessive modesty strikes me 
as being rather silly. I see no necessity for telling a story to avoid 
confessing to a person who sees it already perfectly plainly, that you 
are engaged to Mr. Andrews ;” then with increasing dignity she adds, 
“and really, all things considered, I think I deserve to be informed 
of the fact voluntarily, and perhaps was wrong in seeking such a 
confidence.” 

“Cousin Carrie,” I say, with a tone of perfect calmness, and with 
some inflection of dignity also, for I am getting to feel quite desperate, 
and she is being most horribly provoking — “I tell you flatly I am 
not, never was, and never will be engaged to Mr. Andrews.” 

She fairly starts. “Impossible that you have refused him!” she 
exclaims. 

“ He has given me no opportunity,” I reply. 

“Then he is a dishonorable man,” she says, hotly. “Have I re- 
spected Frederick Andrews all these years to discover him at last 
wanting in the first instincts of honor! Every one thinks he. has 
proposed to you, and no man has a right to be so devoted to a girl as 
to make it the subject of remark, and then go off and leave her in 
the lurch.” 

“Left in the lurch!” I say, my anger fairly roused ; “I like that! 
I might be Mr. Andrews’ wife to-morrow if I chose.” 

“If I am not mistaken, five minutes ago I was informed that Mr. 
Andrews had never aspired to that honor—had never even proposed 
to you.” Cousin Carrie says this with such exasperating coolness 
that I am in a rage. 

“He never has,” I say ; “he is so good and honorable that you 
could not possibly comprehend him. He said he wanted me to marry 
him, until he saw that my feeling for him was only friendship unmixed 
with any atom of love, and so of course he was too true to himself 
and to me to wish to have a wife who could not give him her whole 
heart.” 

My cousin rises and takes her candle. “Upon my word, Pency 
Manning,” she says, “ you are the most determined fool I have ever 
encountered. I have given you one good chance and you have 
thrown it recklessly away ; I promised to look to your welfare, and 
now I consider I have fulfilled my word. I am done with you. But 
mark my words, the day is coming when you'll wish you had been 
guided by me — when you'll bitterly regret Mr. Andrews.” 

“Never!” I cry hotly. “Oh, how cold and hard this world of 
fashion makes one! It is a bad, selfish place. I covet no position 
in it. Let me keep my silly notions, my free soul and untrammelled 
spirit. Let me go back to delusion and happiness, and Dick’s plain 
honesty and truth,” : 
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“ With all my heart,” says Cousin Carrie, grandly ; “ I seppose the 
admirable Dick is the meaning of all these heroics. I should have 
guessed sooner that your affections were preéngaged.” 

This makes me laugh, and away flies my anger. I said amiably, 
“‘T don’t mean to be cross. I’d as soon fall in love with my grand- 
father as with Dick. I hope you won’t be angry with me. Forgive 
me for losing my temper so.” My cousin sails away. She is near- 
sighted, and my extended hand is unobserved, and she leaves the 
room without further sign. I think for some time about the frailty of 
her vision and the absence of her glasses, but all my reasoning does 
not prevent my feeling pretty badly snubbed. 

And thus ends the first stirring episode of my life, and I go back 
home and settle into the old life so naturally that my visit seems a 
dream. I have survived even more than the expected number of 
snubs from my cousin, and he and I have settled into our old habits 
of reading, walking and quarrelling, and all goes on as before. 


[CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT NUMBER. ] 








BENEDICT ARNOLD AND JOSEPH SURFACE. 


T is said that as soon as Molitre’s Zartufe was played, the prin- 

cipal character was recognised for a portrait of a certain bishop, 
whom very probably the dramatist knew nothing about. He dealt 
not in individual traits, as La Bruyére did, but in general features of 
character ; but these were so distinctly limned and so true to 
nature that every professional hypocrite was detected in resem- 
bling the common portrait of the class, It is always grateful to 
us to discover in this way the truth of art by coming -accident- 
ally upon a prototype in nature, and the writer has derived a 
real pleasure from detecting all the sentiments of Joseph Surface 
in the letters and speeches of Benedict Arnold. 

It may be said of Arnold (when he was on his good behavior) 
what Sir Peter said of Joseph: “’Tis edification to hear him con- 
verse ; he professes the noblest sentiments.” He was naturally rude, 
abrupt, intemperate and arbitrary in his discourse, being hot, hasty, 
vain and haughty in temper ; but in his politic moods he subdued his 
speech to tones almost dove-like, and then he dreeped and drooled 
sentiments of the highest morality. 

In 1777, for some reason or other, Congress overlooked Arnold 
and appointed some major-generals from among his inferiors in rank. 
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Arnold fiercely resented this, and Washington, knowing the temper 
of the man, wrote him a soothing letter; but Arnold would not be 
soothed. He replied, offering to resign his commission, and saying: 
“The person who, void of the nice feelings of honor, will tamely con- 
descend to give up his right, and retain a commission at the expense 
of his reputation, I hold @s a disgrace to the army and unworthy of 
the glorious cause in which we are engaged.” “I am conscious of the 
rectitude of my intentions. In justice, therefore, to my own char- 
acter, and for the satisfaction of my friends, I must request a court 
of inquiry into my conduct ; and, though I sensibly feel the ingrati- 
tude of my countrymen, yet every personal injury shall be buried in 
my zeal for the safety and happiness of my country, in whose cause 
I have repeatedly fought and bled, and am ready at all times to risk 
my life.” Just in the same way Joseph Surface, with his friend’s wife 
behind the screen and listening to him, was saying, “The heart that 
is conscious of its own integrity is ever slow to credit another’s 
treachery.” “When ingratitude barbs the dart of injury, thé wound 
has double danger in it.” “The man who can break through the 
laws of hospitality, and tempt the wife of his friend, deserves to be 
branded as the pest of society.” Benedict’s sentiments are just as 
false and hollow as Joseph’s, and there was as deep a purpose of 
treachery behind them. He did not intend to throw up his commis- 
sion. He by no means desired a court of inquiry, for he was not 
“conscious of the rectitude of his intentions” ; and least of all did 
he bury his sense of personal injury, for he nursed that and brooded 
over it till its corroding effects made him turn traitor almost entirely 
in a spirit of revenge. 

The wonder is that anybody could be deceived by such professions. 
Yet Washington was far from being the only one so deceived. 
Richard Henry Lee, a cool-headed politician, of accurate knowledge 
of men and great judgment, complains in a contemporary letter that 
“One plan, now in frequent use, is to assassinate the characters of 
the friends of America in every place and by every means. At this 
moment they are reading in Congress a bold and audacious attempt 
of this kind against the brave General Arnold.” And even Jared 
Sparks, with all the facts before him, permits Arnold’s virtuous 
sentiments to deceive him, and says: “ No man certainly could talk 
in a more patriotic strain; and perhaps it is not too great a tax upon 
our faith to believe that he was at this time as sincere as most 
patriots who are reduced to the extremity of enumerating their disin- 
terested sacrifices and services, as a vindication of their character, 
and a proof that the public have done them wrong.” The truth is, 
Arnold, while possessing many traits of the superior soldier —he 
combined bravery, audacity, endurance, with remarkable é/an, great 
judgment, coolness, resources in all extremities, caution, skill — had 
others which made him intolerable either as commander or subordi- 
nate. He had no tact, he was cruel, false, treacherous ; he was a 
military barrator, irritable, punctilious, but never considerate to 
others ; he was vain, unthrifty, extravagant, unscrupulous, and as 
greedy a peculator as Massena. The sentiments he utters are not in 
accord with a single trait in his character; they are as absolutely 
professional as Joseph Surface’s. 
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The “mens sibi conscia recti” is a favorite and oft-repeated sentiment 
of both our hypocrites, and they delight to ring changes upon that 
sacred word “honor,” any man who takes which in vain deserves to 
be mistrusted. “Honor,” said Arnold, in a letter to Congress, after 
his correspondence with the enemy had begun —“ Honor is a sacrifice 
no man ought to make ; as I received, so I wish to transmit it inviolate 
to posterity.” “Yes, yes—heaven forbid I should persuade you 
to do anything you thought wrong,” said Joseph, seeking to corrupt 
Lady Teazle. “No, no, I have too much honor to desire it.”- The 
lady’s cutting retort is exactly suitable to all this class of sentiments : 
“ Don’t you think we may as well leave honor out of the argument?” 

Joseph and Benedict are always most profuse of their sentiments 
at the moment when their intentions are most dishonorable. Joseph 
gushes more abominably in the screen scene than in any other, and 
lies most flatly then too. Perplexed by the contretemps in which he 
finds himself, he vows, “I am really too much affected by the subject 
we have'been speaking of to bestow a thought on my own concerns, 
The man who is entrusted with his friend’s distresses can never —” 
And, with discovery of his intrigue imminent and almost certain to 
come, he tells Sir Peter that he holds the man of intrigue “to be a 
most despicable character.” Just so Arnold, in his address in self- 
defence before the court of inquiry, lies most heartily, and fires off 
his sentiments in the most double-barrelled fashion into his accusers’ 
breasts. “When one is charged with practices which his soul 
abhors,” he says, “and which conscious innocence tells him he has 
never committed, an honest indignation will draw from him expres- 
sions in his own favor which, on other occasions, might be ascribed 
to an ostentatious turn of mind. . . . Conscious of my own inno- 
cence, and the unworthy methods taken to injure me, I can with 
boldness say to my persecutors in general, and to the chief of them 
in particular, that in the hour of danger, when the affairs of America 
wore a gloomy aspect, when our illustrious General was retreating 
through New Jersey with a handful of men, I did not propose to my 
associates basely to quit the General and sacrifice the cause of my 
country to my personal safety by going over to the enemy and 
making my peace.” The boastfulness and malignity of these 
declarations are obvious enough, remarks Mr. Sparks, “but their 
consummate hypocrisy can be understood only by knowing the fact 
that at the moment they were uttered he had been eight months in 
secret correspondence with the enemy, and was prepared, if not 
resolved, when the first opportunity should offer, to desert and betray 
his country.” 

The hypocrite may lose countenance when detected, but the stream 
of his sentiments never ceases to flow. Joseph, caught in the act, 
avows that “the man who shuts out conviction by refusing to —” and 
Sir Peter’s temper doubtless spoilt one of the best sentiments of the 
play. In his interviews with Sir Oliver pretending to be Rowley, 
Joseph exploits some of his handsomest and most barren moralities. 
“He that is in distress, though a stranger, has a right to claim 
kindred with the wealthy.” “‘Il'o pity without the power to relieve is 
still more painful than to ask and be denied.” It is unquestionably a 
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mistake in nature, whatever may be its effect in art, for Sheridan to 
make Joseph confess:his hypocrisy, even in soliloquy, as he does in this 
scene. No Joseph Surface in real life would have thought, much less 
confessed to himself, that “ this is one bad effect of a good character ; 
it invites application from the unfortunate, and there needs no small 
degree of address to gain the reputation of benevolence without 
incurring the expense. The silver ore of pure charity is an expensive 
article in-the catalogue of a man’s good qualities ; whereas the senti- 
mental French plate I use instead of it, makes just as good a show 
and pays no tax.” No hypocrite can afford to be witty at his own 

expense ; he is too intensely selfish for that. s 

Joseph leaves the stage defeated, but with a sentiment upon his 
lips. Just so does Benedict Arnold make his final exit from the scene 
of American history. Detested, convicted, branded, despised, his 
sentiments know no abatement still. Writing to Washington, in com- 
pletion of the farce of resigning his commission, he says: “I beg 
leave to assure your Excellency, that my attachment to the true 
interests of my country is invariable, and that I am actuated by the 
same principle which has ever been the governing rule of my conduct 
in this unhappy contest.” This is the pattern Joseph should have 
followed, to be true to nature. 

Arnold followed up this exquisite specimen with another and still 
more impudent piece of self-assertion. This was his published 
Address to the Inhabitants of America, which bristles with fine senti- 
ments and patriotic ardor. He is all zeal for Protestantism, and in 
arms against the French alliance. He wants to save his oppressed 
fellow-countrymen from the clutches of a tyrannical Congress ; “ and 
as to that class of men who are criminally protracting the war from 
sinister views, at the expense of the public interest, I prefer their 
enmity to their applause.” “ With respect to that herd of censurers,” 
he says in conclusion, “ whose enmity to me originates in their hatred 
to the principles by which I am now led to devote my life to the 
reunion of the British empire as the best and only means to dry up 
the streams of misery that have deluged this country, they may be 
assured that, conscious of the rectitude of my intentions, I shall treat their 
malice and calumnies with contempt and neglect.” 


EDWARD SPENCER. 











SONNETS. 


I, 


CC ‘ATCHMAN! what of the night?” I hear one cry, 
Whose head is hoar, whose heart is crushed with doubt; 
‘No streaks of morn yet tinge the murky sky,” 
Is still the dew-drenched watchman’s hourly shout. 
“Our lamps are dim, the Bridegroom tarries late,” 
The virgins say, who, at the gateway bars, 
All night with heavy eyes his coming wait, 
Whilst one by one slow sink the setting stars. 
O heart-sick one! in patience keep thy soul ; 
Abide God’s time, to Him thy paths entrust; 
By scattered parts judge not the unseen whole ; 
Ages are His, whilst we alas! are dust. 
Though vice exult, and wrong may right control, 
The plans of God, though slow, are wise and just. 


II. 


His last touch given, his chisel laid aside, 
While groups of friends in wonderment and awe 
Stood round his Christ without a fault or flaw, 
The sculptor wept in agony and cried: 
“My genius fails; alas! most cruel blow, 
I read my fate through these unbidden tears, 
See life’s ideal here, in marble glow, 
The face that haunted all my dreams for years, 
And with the sight my hopes of fame depart.” 
Be thine a greater triumph, to attain 
Christ’s likeness not in stone, but in thy heart ; 
To carve a noble life without a stain, 
Lovelier than all the miracles of art 
Pantheons held or Vaticans contain. 
SAm’L SELDEN. 





THE TROUBLES IN THE SOUTH. 


T seems an almost puerile remark to say that before we can 
arrive at correct conclusions upon any question, we must be sure 
of the facts of the case; and yet in regard to the troubles at the 
South, that self-evident truth seems to have been very generally over- 
looked. We can not suppose that the great body of intelligent men 
at the North desire anything but to know the exact truth ; and that 
known, to throw their influence on the side of the right ; but a very 
large part of them have been content to accept their information at 
the hands of the Radical press and carpet-bag emissaries, a body of 
witnesses whose direct interests are at stake, who are bound by no 
oath, whose information at best is but hearsay, whose bias is intense, 
who are exempt from cross-examination— in a word, who unite in 
themselves every possible disqualification that would exclude them 
from the witness-box in a court of justice. It may be admitted for 
the sake of argument, and for the sake of putting both sides upon the 
same footing, that no more reliance is to be placed upon the state- 
ments of the partisan papers of the Southern cause than upon those 
of the Radical side ; then, let them both be eliminated, and let us have 
recourse to such facts as are patent and historical. There are, how- 
ever, certain circumstances, entitled to some weight, that should not 
be lost sight of. The Radical press represents a population among 
which are many zealots and fanatics ; these make the most noise, are 
active in agitation, and in consequence, although they may be in the 
minority, exercise an undue influence upon the more quiet and more 
solid majority. It is this class that the press is anxious to please by 
exciting their zeal against the South. This is exactly what happened 
many years before the war in the crusade of abolitionism. There 
were no doubt some zealots who were sincere, there were many who 
knew the right and advocated the wrong, but the great majority was 
merely influenced by these in refusing to the South its rights under 
the Constitution. Abolitionism is now a matter of history ; it was 
ostensibly a chief cause of the war, but there were other and more 
serious causes, which need not now be referred to. The war has 
settled some questions, so far as might makes right, but the causes have 
not been swept away or eradicated. There was a strong sectional 
feeling between the North and the South on the tariff question, and 
it was intensified by the addition to it of abolitionism and the war ; 
a sectional feeling, apart from these important questions, existed on 
account of dissimilarity of character and social conditions. Nothing 
has occurred calculated to allay this feeling ; on the contrary, much has 
occurred to increase its bitterness. This is to be regretted ; and it 
is merely mentioned as a fact which cannot be ignored. 
It is under these circumstances that the question of outrages, or 
pretended outrages, in the South has been occupying the attention of 
the public. It would be very difficult for a stranger to the country to 
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appreciate or understand the matter. If he sought for information 
from the public papers of both parties he would be in a sea of troubles ; 
if he applied to partisans, their elucidation would lead him to results 
in direct opposition ; if he would arrive at a correct conclusion he 
must. draw it from the facts alone. The only difficulty then is to 
know what are the facts when either or both parties misrepresent 
them. 

There are, however, some facts so glaring that there is no mistak- 
ing them, and these are the condition to which the Southern States 
have been reduced by the effect of the so-called Reconstruction Laws, 
the effect of the introduction of the negro element in the governments, 
and the interference of the Federal Government in the local affairs of 
the States, the imposition of the carpet-bag governments in opposition 
to the will and consent of the governed. Wherever these have 
prevailed, oppression, fraud and theft have followed ; they have in 
the space of a few years ruined every State where they have been 
established. Where they have been put aside, as in Virginia, Georgia, 
and Texas, prosperity has been to a considerable degree restored ; 
in the other Southern States where they have continued in force, the 
ruin is almost complete, and the value of property destroyed by 
crushing taxation. These are some of the facts that require no proof, 
and the effects of which are evident. 

But there is something more besides the dilapidation of the public 
revenues and onerous taxation, and the inordinate public debts which 
have been created ; it is in the small industries as well as the large, 
and the social relations. Petty thefts and depredations on property 
by the negroes have become so common, and so difficult to arrest or 
punish, that many small industries have’become impossible in retired 
and thinly settled places, as small farms and gardens and the raising 
of stock and poultry. It is from this cause that many proprietors 
have deserted their small farms and have gathered in the cities and 
towns, and in consequence of it this kind of property has much 
deteriorated in value. Besides the depredations on property there 
are the outrages on persons, much the most grievous and insupport- 
able. Both united render impossible many of the occupations of 
previous times. The Northern people do not understand this, or will 
not. They seriously argue that the labor of the negro is necessary 
for the country, to maintain supremacy in the production of cotton 
and for the supply of the manufactories ; that it is his interest as well 
as that of the owner of the land to be industrious; that he is of a 
docile race, and proved his tractability by his good conduct during 
the war, when the white men were absent in the armies. But there 
is much error in these assertions; the negro of 1875 is a very 
different creature from the negro of 1860. Changed circumstances 
have greatly modified his character, as well as the influences surround- 
ing him. Before the war there was a rigorous system of police in 
the slave-holding States to keep the slaves in order, and to guard 
against the mischief sought by the abolitionists ; the negroes were 
faithful, trustworthy, and contented. They did not change within the 
few years that the war lasted; they could not foresee how it would 
terminate, they could form no opinion; they were contented and 
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happy, and had no cause to revolt. But how is it now? The negro 
has been demoralised by the carpet-baggers that followed in the train 
of the army, and by adventurers of all sorts. The negro, instead of 
being by nature the good and docile creature that he is represented, 
is naturally lower in his morals, sensual, and lazy. He is susceptible 
of development, as has been shown, but only under the rule of a 
master ; as soon as left to himself he begins to return to his natural 
savage state. This is matter of history wherever the experiment has 
been tried. There is, and has been, no country in the world where 
four millions of Africans have been brought to a state of civilisation 
and Christianity except the Southern slave-holding States ; and here 
they were under the constant influence and control of masters. The 
colonies of free negroes and escaped slaves who established themselves 
in the Northern States soon began to relapse into degradation. The 
statistics of the census show this, and that their numbers have been 
barely maintained, while in the South they have increased more 
rapidly than the white population. ll political economists agree that 
a people’s increase in numbers is evidence of a condition of prosperity 
and comfort ; no one who has studied the negro can doubt that the 
effect of emancipation will be the gradual destruction of the race, 
unless they are controlled by the whites. These are the wards of the 
nation, for whom so much tender solicitude is entertained by their 
Northern friends. This solicitude has indeed been much misdirected 
for the good of the wards. 

The so-much-talked-of “outrages in the South” are the direct 
results of what? or are they outrages at all, or are not the outrages 
the other way? Let us examine and see what has been the work of 
the reconstruction laws ; the carpet-bag governments, maintained by 
the unlawful interference of the Federal Government in the local 
affairs of the States ; the almost total ruin of the country by oppres- 
sion, theft and misrule of every kind ; the outrages of the negroes 
on persons, and depredations on property. The people of the South 
have suffered under these evils with singular fortitude and patience ; 
they have appealed in vain to the courts for protection, and to Cort- 
gress for the redress of wrongs; the courts were packed with par- 
tisan judges, and Congress actuated by.partisan zeal; they have 
been refused and spurned ; and now, when they undertake to protect 
and right themselves, the outcry is raised that the negro is oppressed 
and outraged. The Pittsburgh Dispatch-in an article entitled, “ Have 
we a Government?” (meaning thereby that the Government ought to 
put down these disturbances quickly by force) says, that the politi- 
cians and statesmen committed a great error in regard to the re- 
constructed States. And what was it? That the States should 
have been retained under a territorial government or martial law, 
Until when? Until the right and privileges of their wards, the 
negroes, had been thoroughly secured ; until they should have been 
educated and become fit to exercise intelligently the right of suffrage, 
so as to become worthy citizens. Very well, for the four millions of 
negroes ; but never a thought bestowed on the eight millions of whites 
to be kept in a state of subjection in the meantime; but this was 
probably to be only a punishment for their crime of rebellion, When 
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the writer said that a great error had been committed by the politi- 
cians and statesmen in regard to the reconstructed States, so far he 
was right; but the error committed was one of a different kind: it 
showed want of knowledge of political economy and want of states- 
manship. Ought not the events of to-day have been foreseen? 
When the right of suffrage was conferred indiscriminately on an 
ignorant and debased race, ought it not to have been foreseen that 
their votes could be bought or controlled by unprincipled men? The 
history of the negro wherever he has been emancipated, as exem- 
plified in the West India Islands and in the colonies of negroes in the 
free States, should not have been unknown or ignored by these 
statesmen. He has nowhere maintained a respectable rank in civili- 
sation, except where he has been in contact with and dominated by the 
superior race. But not content with bestowing upon him a citizenship 
for which he was unfitted, he has been placed in public offices to the 
exclusion of the whites ; he is not only protected by special legisla- 
tion in all his rights and privileges, but the same rights are not 
vouchsafed to the whites. The consequences of this we see in the 
general ruin and debased condition of the country ; and this is the 
work of the reconstruction laws of Congress, the work of grave states- 
men in the nineteenth century! They turn a pyramid upside down, 
and cry “outrage!” when it totters. 

The outcry of outrages in the South against the negroes is a mis- 
statement of the question ; what slender foundation it has, is but the 
unavoidable resistance to the outrages of the negroes. Scarcely a 
day passes but the papers record outrages of the negroes against 
women ; burglary and theft in the cities have come to a chronic 
state ; in the country, stock, poultry, fruit and crops are plundered 
continually and everywhere. If a farmer have no protection for his 
property he cannot keep up his farm ; and if he cannot safely leave 
his family out of sight, what is he to do? Either emigrate, or defend 
his hearth and home. But he may not have the choice: if he has 
not the means to emigrate, he must defend himself, or he and his 
family starve. The right of self-protection antedates all law, and 
knows none, It must be supposed that legislators had some know- 
ledge of the principles that govern men in given cases, and of 
political economy, but the reconstruction laws show abundantly the 
absence of such knowledge, or else a wantonness too horrible to con- 
template. , 

The consequence of this insecurity of person and property will be 
better understood by going into details. Let us suppose one who 
has invested his means, perhaps the savings of his whole life, in a 
town-house and lot, or a farm, either situated out of the centre of popu- 
lation ; the town-house in the outskirts of the town, where there are 
but few residents on the block, retired, and some distance from 
market, the grocery, school, church, &c. Such tenements are usually 
occupied by laborers, on account of the cheapness of rent ; the man, 
or men of the family, having to labor at some distant place, is absent 
the whole day, and often part or the whole of the night. The 
women and children thus left, without even the protection of the 
police, are exposed to the outrages and depredations of the negroes. 
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Under such circumstances the property cannot be rented or inhabited 
with safety, and has lost its value. In the country the thing is natu- 
rally still worse. In a white community not robbed of the right of 
self-protection such a state of things would not be tolerated for a 
day. It would soon be remedied by vigilance committees and lynch 
law if legal remedies were insufficient ; and still less tolerable is it 
when the offender is the negro, who has been taught to believe that 
he will be protected in his rascalities by his friends of the Radical 
party. 

With the negro we have an elephant on our hands of the most 
unmanageable kind. How we got him does not matter ; we cannot 
disguise or avoid the fact that we have him, and have to make some 
disposition of him. It is an arduous problem in politics and political 
economy to make of him a useful citizen, and to be exempted from 
the effects of his vices, and to make his labor valuable to others and 
himself. And here lies the great difficulty, to do this without 
infringing upon the privileges that have been conferred upon him. 
In seeking for the solution of this problem, we may consider that there 
was a time when there was no trouble with him, his labor was efficient, 
and he was contented and happy. Can coercion be used now as then? 
In every community that is regulated by law, it is indispensable that 
each individual yield a portion of his liberty and be held responsible 
to the laws. In this indispensable requisite, the amount or degree of 
coercion is to be determined by the characters of the individuals to 
be dealt with. If all men were just, honest, and moral, very little law 
would be required ; if a large number are not so, the laws would 
have to be more severe and more rigorously enforced. In applying 
these rules to our situation, it will be seen that there must of necessity 
be a certain degree of restraint and coercion used, in the interest of 
the superior as well as the inferior race. The negro has proved 
incompetent to govern himself or others, therefore he must be excluded 
from any active participation in the government until he shall be 
competent ; his ignorance and immorality render him unfit to be 
entrusted with the ballot, therefore he must, at least for the present, 
be refused the privilege. 

In regard to the incapacity of the negro for governmental purposes, 
we find a striking example in the late disturbances in Louisiana and 
South Carolina. When the government of Kellogg was overthrown 
on the 14th of September, the negro militia that Kellogg had taken 
great pains to organise, arm, and equip as regular troops, proved to be 
entirely useless ; in South Carolina Governor Moses had so little con- 
fidence in the negro militia, that he did not try to call them out to 
suppress a local disturbance in the little village of Edgefield, but 
immediately called upon the Federal Government for troops, and this 
in a State where the negro population is double that of the white. 
This proves, if it proves anything, that negro militia cannot be relied 
upon for service, especially when opposed to white men. If we can- 
not say exactly where the negro should be placed, we can at least see 
where he is out of place: as a voter, as an office-holder, as a partici- 
pant in the government, asa soldier ; and as we know that in general 
he will not work unless compelled, we have made a step in finding 
out what to do with the elephant. 
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In dealing with this question it should be considered as one that 
brooks no delay. If proof is wanted of the necessity, it is found in 
the actual experiment that has been made, and which shows conclu- 
sively the incapacity of the negro. It has been a costly one for the 
reconstructed States, and for the United States; and it is conclusive 
enough to dispense with any repetition ; indeed, the conclusion might 
have been arrived at with sufficient moral certainty without the 
experiment. It is urgent that decisive measures be adopted now, 
because the matter gets worse and worse by a delay that brings no 
compensating advantage. The incompatibility on a footing of equality 
is a fact that cannot be brought in doubt ; it cannot either be doubted 
that the negro can be made a good and useful member of society 
under proper control, as past history abundantly proves.- It is not 
necessary nor desirable that he should be reénslaved ; the former 
owner of slaves would not now take them back as a gift. Every one 
would much prefer to be rid of him altogether, slave or free ; but he is 
to be considered an incubus which we cannot shake off or escape, 
and nothing remains but to deal with him the best we ¢an. 

During the abolition crusade by the zealots of the Northern States, 
the conflict was styled an irrepressible one. ‘Those who first used 
the phrase only meant that the slave States could not resist the 
pressure that would be brought to bear upon them. But some few 
men of reflection and enlarged ideas did foresee and predict that the 
real conflict would not end with the abolition crusade and the eman- 
cipation of the slaves, but would grow out of the incompatibility of 
the races. This is the unavoidable conflict and the true issue, which 
we must look squarely in the face and deal with decisively. The 
North has forced upon the South the emancipation of the slaves with- 
out the shadow of right ; the South has been deprived of its property 
without remuneration ; the North has not any more right to force upon 
the South the equality of the races, unless it be admitted that might 
makes right. The right is entirely with the States who are alone 
concerhed, to deal with such social questions. The ultimate and 
inalienable right remains with each individual to protect his life and 
property, when such protection is denied him by society. 

It must appear evident to every reflecting mind that the great 
question has been evaded. The would-be politicians have passed 
through abolitionism, the war, reconstruction, negro suffrage, civil 
rights, &c., only to reach this point. The effect of the short-sighted 
policy of all these measures is now apparent. The outbreaks all over 
the country, although not yet very considerable, are sufficient as a 
warning and earnest of what may be anticipated. The negroes and 
the party sustaining them are under the impression that they are being 
persecuted ; the whites see the necessity of association for protection 
against the outrages of the negro: both parties are organising into 
leagues and clubs. If this goes on, who can doubt what will be the 
result? The conflict of races has actually commenced : there are but 
two alternatives, expatriation, or submission of the inferior race to the 
superior. 

The champions of the policy of the Federal Government in regard 
to the negroes (if it can be said that it ever had a policy), cry that 
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the great work for which so much credit is claimed, of making free 
four millions of slaves, has all been in vain, that the blood and 
treasure of the nation have been wasted, that the glorious results of 
which they boasted have come to naught. But, what if the whole 
thing was a blunder, and foredoomed to inevitable failure ? 

In every Republic the purity of the government depends upon 
the purity of the ballot-box ; nothing good can come from an impure 
source. At the time of our Revolutionary war the standard of virtue, 
morality, and patriotism was much higher than it is now; a great 
national cause, the common safety and welfare of the whole country, 
caused the people to be united for one purpose —the establishment 
of liberty and self-government ; there was the material for a Republic, 
and the basis for all republican government, virtue in the people. 
There is now, at least as far as regards the South, the same great 
cause, the safety and welfare of the community ; but there is not the 
same unanimity, and the basis is sadly deficient. This state of things 
might be improved by the requirement of educational qualifications 
for voters, and this should be universal in the ex-slaveholding States. 

It is now, at least, a question if a republican government can pos- 
sibly maintain itself respectably with universal suffrage. No such gov- 
ernment in history has had any stability. The United States form 
the only exception ; but its immunity is due to peculiar causes, and it 
remains to be seen if a change of circumstances will not modify 
previous happy results. Suffrage was not universal in the early times, 
and only became so in the latter part of our history, and by the in- 
fluence of the demagogues. We may plausibly say that our best suc- 
cess was due to limited and qualified suffrage, if we consider how 
much we have fallen off since the change to unqualified suffrage has 
been introduced. How do our statesmen and public men of to-day 
compare with those of only one generation past? That we have good 
material cannot be doubted. The difficulty lies in the want of a 
proper selection. The favor of the public has been caught by the 
demagogues with the ideas of enlarged liberty, self-government, and 
free suffrage. It was a sad mistake; the doctrine has been more 
easily engrafted into our institutions than it can be eradicated there- 
from. But shall we not make some attempt at a reformation? Shall 
we let our country go to ruin because we have a difficult task before 
us? The greatness of the evil should not make us despair. Let us 
rather hope that there is virtue enough left in the people to apply the 
remedy while yet it is time. 

J. C. DELAvIGNE. 











OVER OLD LETTERS. 


UIET winter even; fog around is creeping ; 
White, ghostlike, impalpable, it searches round the door; 
Drip against the casement the drenched brown twigs are weeping — 
Mourn not, O thou heavy heart, sweet days that come no more! 


Tell me, O thou heavy heart! whisper to me whether 
More unutterable pain the future years can bring, 
Than to read May letters in January weather, 
And to smile untenderly at promises of Spring! 
H. Harpy. 








THE TRUE STRENGTH OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


—_- 


HEN we consider the magnificent empire composed of the 
Southern and Southwestern States, embracing a territory of 
more than-eight hundred thousand square miles, with natural ad- 
vantages superior to any portion of the world, we feel that no true 
son of the South, possessing a knowledge of these advantages, will, or 
can, despair of the future’ glory, prosperity and ascendancy of a 
people who possess such unlimited resources, agricultural, manu- 
facturing and mineral. It is true that the enterprise and peaceful 
ambition of the Southern people have been thwarted, nay, almost 
crushed by the unwise legislation of the dominant party, directed by 
the unholy ambition of leaders who contemplate no genuine pros- 
perity for the common country, but who in their blind hate and lust for 
power would sever the sinews which create the strength and grandeur 
of the North. We will not undertake within the limits of this brie€ 
paper tO give more than a glance at that colossal power which with 
a lavish hand has poured foreign gold into Northern coffers ; but if 
common sense or a sense of self-protection can arrest the attention of 
men, we hope to present such data as will convince Southern men 
that their true strength lies in the products of their unequalled soil ; 
and Northern men that their true prosperity lies in protecting the 
labor and enterprise of the South, rather than the crushing out the 
spirit and industry of a-brave and generous people. 
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The spirit of conciliation, of peace, of an abiding hope in the 
regenerated glory of the Republic, must prevail with the leaders of 
the Southern people and of the conservative elements of the North ; 
otherwise it will be impossible to arrest the tide of revolution which 
always springs from the reservoirs of rapacity and persecution. It is 
true that the people of the South have been overwhelmed, impov- 
erished, robbed, and misgoverned ; it is true that the altars of our 
forefathers have been desecrated and their household gods crushed 
into very dust; it is true that the pale,hand of death upraised by 
poverty, destitution and despair, has fallen upon tens of thousands, 
and draped in, mourning almost every honorable household of our 
unhappy land ; it is true we have seen the spirit of liberty fly away, 
as if forever, from the dome of the Capitol; but still there lies 
within us an inherent power which can not only restore to us what we 
have lost, a peaceful lever more powerful than a thousand armies, 
that will not fail, if properly handled, to overthrow tyranny and mis- 
rule, and finally restore to our people the blessings of a just govern- 
ment — will place the feet of the people of the entire country upon 
the neck of the monster “Consolidation.” This grand lever is 
composed of genuine patriotism, resolution, moderation, energy 
and labor. Liberty in no land was ever born with a silver spoon in 
its mouth. We must work for it. Our cotton and corn-stalks are as 
millions upon millions of armed men, which will yet put to flight the 
vast flocks of birds of prey whose nature never admits of mercy to 
a wounded victim. Nevertheless, no cloud of oppression can eternally 
shut out the sunlight of independence and liberty, if they ever had a 
resting-place in the bosom of a people. 

Profound, lasting peace, and a perpetuation of the union of the 
States, cannot be hoped for so long as the spirit of vindictiveness 
and prejudice is permitted to dwell in the hearts of Northern men. We 
deny that the spirit of war now excites the soul of the defenders of 
the Lost Cause. We insist that the cry of “ peace, peace!” has gone 
from our land with a loud voice ; but we know, and the whole world 
knows, that the spirit of party has shut out that cry from the ears of 
the people ; that the lust of power has mutilated, subverted, and, in 
some instances, crushed out the sacred life of State sovereignty, and 
we have borne it with a patience more marvellous and heroic than 
history has ever recorded of a people once free. And we must still 
bear it, until the spirit of conciliation and enlightenment reaches the 
hearts and minds of the masses of the North—a day not long dis- 
tant, when the usurpers and oppressors all over our land will be hurled 
from power, and be consigned to “the shade of dead eternities.” 

Unless it be ordained of the gods that our devoted land shall 
again be desolated by a fratricidal war, unless it be decreed that as a 
republic we shall be resolved into dust, then the heroic policy of the 
Conservatives of the South is the only hope to restore to us the land- 
marks of liberty established by the fathers. Instead of presenting a 
sword to.the breast of those we once met on the red field of battle, 
we will point them to the ploughshare as a means of mutual protec- 
tion ; instead of cursing them for the embargo and ruinous taxation 
upon our products, we will show them how to put money in their 
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purse, by proving to them that a financial system founded upon 
the vast agricultural resources of the South can never fail, and hence 
_ prosperity to the North ; “instead of mounting barbed steeds to fret 
the souls of fearful adversaries,” we will point them to our vast 
fields of cotton, rice, sugar and tobacco as the true source of the 
wealth of this nation, the very kernel of Northern riches ; instead 
of the dreadful charge “even to the cannon’s mouth,” we will roam 
with them over our vast forests and coal-fields, which are far more 
valuable than all the mines of gold and precious jewels upon the 
earth. To destroy us is but suicide to themselves ; for what are gold 
and jewels and silver without the means of supporting life ? 

There can be no doubt that the vast empire of the South can sup- 
port a country greater in extent, ten times greater, than the United 
States. This is more than evident from the following table, showing 
the population of the world as far as ascertained from recent reports 
observed by us, the area of square miles of the different countries, 
and the fer centum of population to the square mile :— 





Area in square | Population per 


Divisions of the State. Population. miles. square mile. 





Europe ovevesee-seesseesecacees 280,018,814 3,701,222 75-05 
Asia 780, 500,000 17,815,146 43-83 
BTR .cacocccccceesevecesecces . 80,000,000 11,47 5,000 6.97 
AMETICA...++. 20000 cocecesccece 79,000,000 15,840,000 4.98 
Aastrallia, cccccocccecccscescece 1,500,000 2,582,070 -58 

















Without space at present for comment, the reader will see at a glance 
the strength of the Southern and Southwestern States, comprising 
within their limits greater resources, variety of products, fertility of 
soil, and variety of climate, than can be found within the same space 
and latitude on the globe. 

No sensible man from the North will deny that without the agri- 
cultural products of the South we can never count upon the balance 
of trade in our favor. The South has three different seasons for 
cotton, corn and wheat. According to the last census report, we 
surpass the North in the production of Indian corn. We have all 
the cereals, and we have more mules, cattle and swine, and a greater 
valuation of aggregate products than the North. Why is this? We 
have perennial pastures, unlimited forests, immense cane-fields, richer 
lands and a more genial climate, and withal nearer the seaboard. 
This decides the question of future empire. 

We do not say this in a spirit of boasting or odious comparison, 
but to stimulate our people to renewed exertion, and prepare them 
for the reign of peace which those resources will command. Look at 
the North with her frozen rivers and canals and railroads obstructed 
for five months in the year, her inability to raise more than a single crop 
on the same ground, the necessity of feeding and housing her stock 
of all kinds, her scarcity of fuel and severity of climate. Contrast 
with these our own sun-clad homes, our rivers and railroads always 
ready to meet the demands of commerce, our seasons various, 
living cheap and fuel abundant, and we make the strongest appeal to- 
Southern pride and Northern self-protection. 
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The South should fully comprehend its own strength. Its manu- 
facturing facilities are unexcelled. Experiments already made show 
conclusively that the cost of labor at the North exceeds that of the 
South. There are about 175,000 manufactories in the United States ; 
of these the South has perhaps over 30,000. The annual cost for 
labor in the Northern manufactories approaches $380,000,000 ; in 
the South about $52,000,000, showing that the cost of labor in the 
South is about one-third less than at the North. We have not space 
and time for figures, but such is the result. This is the natural 
result of producing the raw material, and furnishing cheaper food, 
fuel and clothing. In the manufacture of cotton goods there is no 
doubt that the peculiarity of the Southern climate enables us to spin 
a finer and a stronger thread than the North. Accurate statistical 
information discloses the fact that the manufacturers who handle the 
great staple of the South acquire a greater profit than the producer. 
It has been stated that in some of the French manufactories a pound 
of cotton has been increased three hundred times its original value. 

The value of the cotton lands of the South is almost inestimable. 
It has been stated that over 666,196 square miles can be profitably 
adapted to cotton culture ; of this only 10,888 square miles are in 
actual use for that purpose, which is less than two percent. This shows 
very clearly that the capacity of the South cannot be less than one 
hundred million of bales. 

The facilities for raising and manufacturing wool in the South are 
superior to England and the States of the North. The latter require 
eight months in the year crib-feeding, whilst four months suffice in a 
majority of the Southern States. Experiments have been made and 
recorded in the official documents of the Government, establishing the 
fact that the South can grow as fine and heavy fleeces as any portion 
of the world. 

In regard to the manufacture of iron the South presents superior 
facilities. It is wonderful that with the rich ore-beds of that country 
we will send to England for railroad iron, when it can be clearly de- 
monstrated that it can be manufactured on the spot at least forty 
per cent. cheaper than the imported article. In Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Georgia and Tennessee, there are rich ore-beds of the brown 
hematite species, rich in quality, and equal to the best Swedes, 

eculiarly adapted to the manufacture of machinery and agricultural 
implements. In fact the South has within herself the power to clasp 
her own prosperity with iron bands, if she only knew her strength. 

The magnificent forests of that favored land are a source of great 
wealth ; yet with the recklessness that usually attends apparent super- 
abundance, millions of acres of valuable timber are wantonly reduced 
to ashes, not for fuel or for other useful purposes, but simply to get 
rid of it. Whilst other nations are seeking means to replenish their 
exhausted forests, the South with spendthrift indifference is destroying 
this world of wealth. Many parts of the United States, and we a 
virgin nation! are threatened with desolation from the loss of their 
luxuriant forests. This is especially true of the old world, including 
Alpine Europe. We have only space to give a cursory glance at this 
important subject, but when we state that according to the census 
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report there are in the United States sixty-six occupations depending 
on wood for support, employing over half a million of operatives, and 
representing two millions of souls, we give a startling and well 
= fact. Indeed, there is perhaps no art that can do without 
wood. 

The inexhaustible coal-beds of the South give that favored country 
a soyrce of empire little dreamed of by many. The statesmen of 
England tremble when they contemplate the gradual consumption 
of their coal-beds ; they behold in the prospective evil the gradual 
depopulation of the country. The London Zimes in an editorial 
declares that “England must look beyond this century. In three 
generations the coal of this island, which lies within four thousand 
feet of the surface, will be exhausted. Our population will follow 
coal wherever it is to be found.” 

It is to be regretted that the ambition of Northern Republican 
leaders induces them persistently to misrepresent the feelings and 
aspirations of the South. It is difficult to believe that political 
leaders for the purpose of self-aggrandisement will still seek to place 
the heel of degradation and persecution upon the neck of a proud and 
generous people, in spite of their protests against infamous charges ; but 
yet itis so. Nevertheless, the only remedy for the South against this 
evil is time and patience. We of the South, in spite of the fanaticism 
of Northern leaders, in spite of the asperities of the late bloody 
contest, in spite of the misrule and outrage heaped upon our people, 
if we will but stand firm, we can preserve the Union of the fathers and 
restore tranquillity throughout the entire land. The same spirit 
that directed the councils of the nation in its infancy still dwells 
in the hearts of the Southern people; the proud emblem of 
freedom they hope never to see degraded as was the Roman eagle 
which once spread its wings over vast empires ; but a time succeeded 
when the eagle in the hands of a Roman citizen was the ensign of 
slavery and degradation. 

The time may not have arrived, as feared by Mr. Calhoun, when 
we have nominally a president, but in fact a king; but the time 
has arrived when the accumulated power of officials, based upon 
coercive and bastard legislation, is about to destroy the sovereignty 
of the States, which means the liberty of the people. Now it is clear 
that the liberty of the American people depends upon their ability to 
maintain it. If the strength lies with the South, and we think it 
does, we will assert it. The Bourbon could not drive the chariot 
which the great Napoleon placed upon the course. Fanaticism, or 
what is the same thing, illiberal radicalism, cannot perpetuate a rem- 
nant of republican liberty as established by the fathers of the Revo- 
lution. The dynamic force of war, a mere mechanic art, could not 
and did not destroy the genius of State sovereignty, otherwise we 
would not have left even the semblance of representation in the 
National Congress. We know that the Crusader fought for the tomb 
of Christ, but, as Bulwer exclaims, “ He saved the life of Christen- 
dom.” State sovereignty is not dead, it only sleepeth ; true patriots 
throughout the entire Union will not cease to fight for this great 
principle, and we will not fail to save the life of republican liberty on 
this continent. 
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There is an adage that “ Earnest men never think in vain, although 
their thoughts may be errors,” therefore are we consoled if we have 
erred in the few words we have given to the public. We would send 
forth the dove of peace with charity glittering on its wing ; but it is 
a mistaken charity if we tolerate the sappers and miners of liberty. 
The waters of the Alban Lake, which had its source within itself, 
shut in on all sides by solid mountains, were unmoved and placid for 
centuries ; but a time came when the waters did rise, even above the 
mountains, to the wonder and consternation of the people. This is 
a fair illustration of the liberty of the Southern people : it is walled in by 
mountains of tyranny, but having its source within the hearts of 
the people, it will sooner or later rise and overwhelm the barriers which 
oppress them. 

E. N. YERGER. 








REVIEWS. 


Politics for Young Americans. By Charles Nordhoff. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 


T was Mr. Carlyle, we believe, that bestowed on Political Economy 
the title of the “ Dismal Science,” partly, we suppose, on account 
of the dismal views some of its authorities take in reference to man- 
kind and its future, and partly on account of the dismal perplexities 
engendered in the mind of the student by the diversities of opinion in 
regard to the specific application of general principles. But there 
seems no reason why at least these general principles can not be 
made reasonably clear and moderately attractive even to young 
students ; and there is a very special reason why, if such a thing can 
be done, it should be attempted in this country. For probably in no 
other country where the people at large have a voice in determining 
the legislation and policy of the government, is there so much igno- 
rance among intelligent and generally well-informed men, of the 
elementary principles of political economy. To one who has a 
reasonable understanding of these, most of the discussions, printed 
or oral, about protection, centralisation, inconvertible paper, a 
national debt, &c., are as confounding as to a mathematician would 
be a discussion whether a plane triangle might not have more than 
three angles, or whether, under certain circumstances, x might not 
equal x + 1. 
We are glad that a writer of such intelligence, fairness, and ability 
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as Mr. Nordhoff, has undertaken the task of presenting the funda- 
mental principles of good government and public prosperity in a 
simple form, adapted to the comprehension of youth; and were 
the book purged of a few unimportant defects, we should be glad to 
know that it was adopted as a manual in our higher schools, where it 
might well supersede some less profitable study. 

After a brief exposition of the nature and objects of government, 
and the advantages and disadvantages of free government as com- 
pared with despotisms, Mr. Nordhoff touches at once the very heart 
of the question —the citadel of our freedom —in his brief exposi- 
tion of “ Decentralisation.” This principle of entrusting to. every 
department of government only such duties as necessarily belong to 
it, and strictly limiting its functions and its powers to these, is a 
principle of the most vital importance. It alone gives free political 
activity to the people, and prevents the government from becoming a 
despotism. The people then have easier control of those acts that 
touch them most nearly, and the responsible persons can be most 
easily made to feel their responsibility. ' 

In the chapter on “ Voting,” Mr. Nordhoff does not bring forward 
prominently enough the truth that to share in the government or in 
its constitution is a trust conferred by society on those whom it 
judges fit for the purpose ; and therefore every independent commu- 
nity has a right to decide for itself who of its members shall vote ; 
nor have those excluded (if the exclusion be on the ground of the 
general advantage) any just cause of complaint. The confused way 
of talking about “the right of suffrage,” as if it were some natural 
and inherent right, and not a trust, has led to much foolish discussion 
and some unwise legislation. When the Federal Government gave 
the negroes the power of voting, it exceeded its powers, as the States, 
as independent political communities, alone had the right to deter- 
mine, each for itself, to what class of persons they would entrust the 
ballot. As the law now stands, it is a mere stultification: the States 
fix what qualifications they please, dut not qualifications of race, color, 
or previous condition ; so if they are convinced that women, igno- 
rant persons, or poor persons are not qualified for the trust, nothing 
hinders their excluding them ; but if they are far more deeply and 
unanimously convinced that emancipated African slaves are not 
qualified for it, they may not exclude them. And, as if to crown its 
absurdity, the Federal government denies to the States the right to 
let the Chinese vote, thus itself establishing a race-discrimination, 
against a far more intelligent people than the Africans, This is the 
kind of legislation that follows when statesmanship is abandoned for 
partisanship, and the government framed to meet party exigencies.* 

The point that, in a republic, Constitutions are intended to limit the 
power of majorities, and that therefore the tendency of majorities will 
always be to favor a lax construction and enlargement of powers, 
while it is the duty of minorities, not only in their own interest, but in 
the interest of the whole community, to resist these and maintain, so 
far as they can, a strict construction, is perhaps not so sharply brought 





*It is worthy of note that nowhere in the Constitution is the suffrage called or consideted a 
right, until the phrase was foisted into the Fifteenth Amendment, 
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out as we could wish, considering that this fact lies at the root of all 
our political contentions for the last seventy years. 

The subject of taxes is briefly but very clearly treated. The fact 
that the government, in the proper exercise of its functions, produces 
nothing, and can therefore have no property originally its own, but 
only what the community chooses to give it to be expended — that is 
destroyed — in particular ways, is properly insisted on. 

After this naturally follows the subject of money, which is not a 
mere “ medium of exchange,” but an intrinsically valuable article, the 
value of which is determined, not arbitrarily, but by the average 
amount of labor necessary to obtain it, in the same way as coal or 
slate. The peculiar qualities of the metal gold rendering it the’ best 
article for the purpose, have caused it to be chosen by civilised nations 
as the commodity which all will receive in exchange for other com- 
modities ; but for this purpose its intrinsic value is absolutely neces- 
sary. Now all that the government has to do in the matter is to take 
the gold sent to it for that purpose by its citizens, and certify its 
amount and fineness by a certain stamp. 

If the government then has no money of its own, except trust-funds, 
and can produce none, what is the “greenback”? To this we will 
answer in Mr. Nordhoff’s own words: 

A greenback is a non-interest-bearing promise to pay money, issued by the gov- 
ernment, and for whose redemption the holder has no security in his own hands, 
It is, so far, precisely like a bank-note ; but it has two features which make it differ 
from a common healasie you can not sue the issuer of the note—the govern- 
ment, namely —and that has used its power to make it a legal tender. A bank-note 


has some of the features of a forced loan: the omy has all —it zs a forced 
loan. If I should compel you to give me your dollars in exchange for a piece of 


aper on which I had written simply “I O U” so much, that would be a forced 
on — you would probably call it a robbery ; and that is precisely what the govern- 
ment did when it issued irredeemable promises to pay, and made them a legal 
tender... 
If a banker were to set up a claim to issue one hundred thousand dollars in bills, 
on the plea that he had no money or ae at all with which to redeem them, he 


would be rightly thought insane ; and if he persisted in such an absurdity, he would 
be sent by his friends to the lunatic asylum. If he should demand, besides, that 
these bills which he desires to issue should be declared a legal tender, no doubt he 
would be put into a strait-jacket, or sent to the incurable ward... . 

But this is Laggenae: 4 what the government does in issuing greenbacks. It issues 
promises to pay, on the plea that it has no money; and it makes them a legal 
tender because they are not good. For if they were good, it would not need to 
force us to accept them, which is the only object of the legal-tender clause ; and if 
the government had money, it could have no excuse nor occasion for issuing notes, 

For you must not forget, what was shown under the head of Taxes, that a govern- 
ment can earn or create nothing: it is not a producer. Again you saw that when 
the government coins money, it does not create gold or silver, nor does it add to 
their value by coining them: # does not even own the metal it coins ; but only for 
the general convenience, stamps your or my or John Smith’s gold with its certificate 
that each piece contains a specified quantity of the metal. 

This service plainly gives it no right to declare anything else money ; but if it 
did, it would be you or i or John Smith, and not the government itself, who would 
have the right to carry iron or paper to the mint to be stamped. 

Nor does its authority to declare the gold it stamps a legal tender give it power 
to make anything—even gold—a legal tender for more than its actual and real value. 
For in all this it creates nothing : it only exercises a power delegated to it for the 
general convenience, to make public declarations of a value already existing. 

Let me repeat once more that a government has no power to create value in any 
way or sense ; for it does none of the things out of which, we have seen before, value 
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grows: it neither produces, nor exchanges, nor saves ; it only expends or destroys 
whatever is given to it by society. It is, in fact, like a pauper ; for, like a pauper, 
it exists by the contributions of others ; and as it can have no surplus, but neces- 
sarily lives from hand to mouth and by the labor of others, a pauper might as 
well put out demand notes as a government, for the bills of each would represent 
not existing values, but values destroyed and extinct, and therefore not values at 
all, but zothing. If you will reflect that'in order to call in and redeem the green- 
backs the government would have first to raise money by taxes—or by what is in 
the long run the same thing, by sales of bonds—you will see that the greenback is 
simply a certificate that the government has actually spent and destroyed that much 
property ; and that, as before said, it represents, not value existing, but value ex- 
tinct, which is nothing. 

You will see by this the extraordinary hallucination of those people who cry out 
for “ more greenbacks.” In a time of war, when the expenditures of the govern- 
ment enormously exceeded the largest sum it could raise from taxes, it was author- 
ised to borrow money. It borrowed many hundreds of millions upon bonds, or 
obligations promising to repay the lenders at a certain time with interest at a stipu- 
lated rate. This was perfectly legitimate and honest. But by a singular blunder 
the government also chose to borrow money by a forced loan from its citizens for 
which it gave, not interest-bearing bonds, but notes promising to pay, but neither 
stipulating time of repayment nor granting interest for the use of the money. Such 
a note made by an individual would be void ; made by the government it was toler- 
ated, on the express ground that the government needed vast sums for its current ex- 
penditures, and must get money where and in whatever way it could. 

But circumstances have changed, the taxes now equal the expenditures, and 
there is even an annual surplus. How then can we have “ more greenbacks”? On 
what excuse, in what way, for what purpose, can the government borrow money? 
What shall it do with the money for which it is to issue more greenbacks? The 
“more greenback” people seem to have perceived this dilemma, and to meet it they 
have begun to urge a great system of public works—canals, railroads, and other 
costly improvements. But if we are to run in debt for these, surely it is better to do 
so honestly, by selling bonds, than dishonestly, by increasing the amount of a forced 
loan which ought long ago to have been paid out of the surplus revenue, instead of 
redeeming bonds not yet due, 


We have given this chapter almost in full, because in simple lan- 
guage it gives more sound sense on the subject than will be found in 
many a pretentious essay or lecture on the subject of currency and 
finance bristling with learned-looking phrases. 

A clear exposition of commerce, and the advantage to the whole 
community of facilitating exchanges of values, leads to the topic of 
protective tariffs, the absurdity of which on economical grounds, and 
the injury they inflict upon the entire community for the sake of en- 
riching certain favored interests, whose very plea, that they can not 
stand alone, is the precise reason why they have no claim upon the 
community for assistance —are very plainly and forcibly set forth. 

In the article on banking, Mr. Nordhoff does not set forth clearly 
enough the objections to the National-Bank system. Of these the 
most immediate are three: the United States furnish these banks with 
circulation, the redemption of which (not in gold but in promises-to- 
pay) the government guaranties, securing itself by compelling the 
banks to invest a sum one-ninth greater in U. S. bonds, which are 
retained by the treasury. There is no objection to this; but these 
bonds so deposited bear interest ; so that the banks are receiving in- 
terest on their capital as bondholders, while on the same capital they 
are making profit in the shape of discount —lending the same fund 
to the United States and to their @ustomers and receiving interest 
from both. But the interest on the bonds is paid from the revenue ; 
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consequently the people are taxed that the banks may make double 
rofit. 

' The second objection is, that the National Bank currency, being at 
par everywhere, is continually drawn to the great centres of specula- 
tion, to the detriment of other parts of the community. The State- 
bank circulation, even in specie-paying times, bore, for the most part, 
a slight discount outside of its own State, consequently it was always 
returned to the State, and thus a drain of currency was almost im- 
possible. The finance of the country was then adjusted like a ship 
laden with grain which is partitioned off by bulkheads: slight shift- 
ings are possible, but no dangerous shiftings. Now it is like a ship 
laden in bulk, where the whole cargo may shift from side to side at 
any lurch. This is the reason the South has been so drained of cur- 
rency ; if the foolish cry for more greenbacks were listened to, no 
relief would result, as they would be immediately drained away, and 
what money was left would be worth just so much less. The third 
objection is that the taxation of the circulation of State Banks, which 
operates as a prohibition against such circulation, creates a monopoly 
of an offensive and injurious kind. 

As we said at the beginning, there are one or two points. in this 
otherwise excellent manual, to which we must object, and we have 
specially in view the references which the author makes to the 
Southern States. Mr. Nordhoff writes with so much fairness and 
candor on all other topics, that we are forced to conclude that he has 
derived all his information with regard to the South from the Northern 
press, and hence errs through ignorance, not through intention. But 
when he says that if the negroes of the South had been allowed to 
vote in 1861, they “ would have voted unanimously against secession,” 
he exhibits an appalling ignorance of the negroes and their feelings 
at that time. Again, when, after advocating free-trade, he affirms 
that “the Southern leaders wished to destroy the Union because they 
imagined that they could set up home manufactures in the Southern 
States ; and their attempt was readly a protectionist measure,” it almost 
strains our charity to attribute such a statement to ignorance. We 
trust that the author will revise some of these assertions. 

W. H. B. 


History of the United States, for Schools and Academies. By Joseph T. 
Derry. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


Tue object of Prof. Derry has been to prepare an introductory 
history for younger pupils, who would find the excellent manual of 
Mr. Stephens too far advanced for their easy comprehension. For 
the same reason, the plan of alternate questions and answers has been 
adopted, so that the pupil can never be in doubt as to the answer he 
is to give. 

So far as our examination has extended—and it has embraced 
those passages of our history that are most frequently misrepresented 
— Prof. Derry has given the facts, and not a garbled version of the 
facts ; and this is especially the case with reference to those crises of 
our political history upon which our destinies have turned. We see 


39 . 
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nothing in the book to object to, unless it be the rather excessive 
space given to the details of the War between the States ; and we can 
heartily commend it to Southern teachers. 


English Portraits. By C. A. Sainte-Beuve. (Translated from the 
Causeries du Lundi.) New York: Henry Holt & Company. 


Except among professedly literary men, little more than his name 
is known of Sainte-Beuve in this country, and yet the owner of that 
name, as his biographer remarks, “ produced more literary work of 
the highest excellence than almost any one of his contemporaries.” 
To any one looking at the twenty-five volumes of Causeries, and 
remembering that this comprises only about one-half of his work, it 
seems almost incredible that so vast a collection of detached essays, 
thrown off in the form of weekly articles, should not contain a great 
proportion of hasty, careless, superficial work, having only an 
ephemeral value if any ; and yet this is not the case. Sainte-Beuve 
never wrote carelessly nor superficially: he possessed in a quite ex- 
ceptional degree the conscientiousness of his calling, and though for 
a long time his remuneration was scarcely more than that of a fait- 
diversier (local-item reporter), nothing left his hands until he was sure 
he could not make it better. In this way he did not amass money ; 
but he won a place in the literature of his country, he added to the 
wealth of the human mind, he opened new paths to its progress and 
helped it on the way, he left the world of intellect better, wiser, and 
richer for his having lived in it. 

It has been objected to Sainte-Beuve that his judgments of men, 
books, and things, have been contradictory, a later criticism occasion- 
ally reversing the verdict of an earlier. But he did not set out on 
his literary career like Mr. Disraeli’s hero, with “opinions already 
formed on every subject of importance, which could never be 
changed.” He saw at the outset of his literary career that the true 
vocation of the critic is not that of a censor, to approve or condemn, 
but that of an interpreter between the artist, the author, or the poet, 
and the public. He must understand the causes, the scope, the tend- 
ency of the work before he can interpret it ; and to do this he must 
piace himself at the heart of it, and study it from within. In this 
way he placed himself in the Romantic school of Hugo and the rest, 
he studied and explained St. Simonianism, the Liberal Catholicism of 
La Mennais and Lacordaire, the Calvinism of Geneva: he was not, 
as the public unaccustomed to such work imagined, successively a 
proselyte to these views; he was interpreting them from within, 
instead of judging them from without. 

Born in Boulogne-sur-mer, of a family of Picardy,* he early de- 
veloped studious tastes, and after finishing his collegiate studies with 
credit, selected the profession of medicine. He was drawn, however, 
into journalism by the success of some articles he had written for the 
Globe, which also brought him the friendship of Victor Hugo, whose 
works he had reviewed favorably ; and so soon as he saw a definite 





* It is worthy of note how small a proportion of French celebrities have been Parisians by birth 
or family. Paris, in this respect, seems to resemble classical Rome. 
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opening to a literary career, he renounced medicine at once and 
finally. He produced a volume or two of poetry, and a novel, but 
soon discovered that his true calling was that of a critic and essayist. 

Between the years 1832 and 1839 Sainte-Beuve had produced five 
volumes of literary and critical contributions to the press, and these 
had given him so high a standing in the world of letters that he was 
offered the cross of the Legion of Honor—an honor which he de- 
clined — and was chosen as successor to Casimir Delavigne in the 
Academy. In the next year he was appointed keeper of the Mazarin 
Library, with a small salary, so that he was no longer entirely de- 
pendent upon his pen for his subsistence. While in this post an 
absurd incident befell him which had an important influence on his 
life. The room he occupied in the library had a smoky chimney. As 
the building belonged to the government, he applied to the Minister 
of the Interior for authority to have the chimney repaired, which was 
granted, and the department paid the bill. After the revolution of 
1848, it was bruited about that the private accounts found in the 
Tuileries showed that many distinguished and professedly independent 
men, had been secret pensioners of the government ; and among these 
Sainte-Beuve was mentioned as the recipient of a large sum. It was 
in vain for him to deny the charge, and to appeal to the ex-ministers 
for corroboration or explanation: even his friends shook dubious 
heads. Indignant at the injustice, he resigned his place at the 
Mazarin, and accepted a Professorship at the University of Liége. 
It was some time before the black list of government pensioners was 
made public, but when it was, Sainte-Beuve appeared as having 
received 1oo francs from the civil list—the sum paid for repairing 
the chimney. 

In another year he was back in Paris, and had begun his Causeries 
du Lundi in Le Constitutionnel, Nothing comparable to them in finish, 
in thought, in insight, or in versatility had ever appeared before in 
the columns of a French journal. Easy and spontaneous as they 
seemed, they were in truth the product of unwearying labor and care. 
He commenced each paper on Monday, first sketching the outline, 
then working at it for twelve hours a day until on Friday it was ready 
for the press. In this way he worked for twenty years. For these 
articles he received about sixty dollars each, and his biographer well 
remarks, “ When it is considered that such an income as this was all 
that the first man of letters in his day in Paris derived from labor so 
exhausting as that involved in the production of the Causeries du 
Lundi, it is easy to understand why Prévost-Paradol said that he did 
not know what it was to be handsomely recompensed for his writings 
till after he had become a correspondent of Zhe Zimes.” 

In 1865 he was nominated a Senator of the Second Empire, a post 
that brought with it an annual salary of 30,000 francs. This appoint- 
ment gave an opportunity for much sarcasm on the part of his numer- 
ous enemies ; but it does not appear that he ever forfeited his inde- 
pendence of “action and speech. He believed that the Empire, with 
all its defects, was a better government than France was likely to 
have from any other source, but he did not give his support to such 
ministerial measures as he disapproved ; and, though it gave offence 
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to the Imperialists, he became a regular contributor to the Opposition 
organ, Ze Zemps. At last his independence won him respect and 
honor from all parties. 

Sainte-Beuve died in 1869 at the age of 64. “ After forty-five years 
of intense and incessant labor, he had formed a good library and 
amassed property in the funds yielding 2000 francs a year.” Such 
was the reward of the man who did more than any man of his gene- 
ration to elevate criticism, to instil juster views of literature and its 
relation to the times, and to show how the man and the influences 
under which he lived were to be studied in the work. 

Sainte-Beuve’s method differs somewhat from Taine’s. Taine 
regards every literary work as mainly the result of three forces: first, 
the race to which the writer belongs, and which, amid all the diver- 
sity of its members, imparts certain characteristics which are a con- 
stant quantity. An English writer may be grave as Mill or jocular 
as Dickens, as moral as Richardson or as loose as Reade, there is 
always something in him that stamps his work as English. Again all 
literature is the result of all preceding forces which have brought 
society and thought to such a point, and given them a certain force 
and direction, which have their influence on all new productions. 
Then there is the mliew — the existing condition of society, the form 
and pressure of the time in which the work is produced, and the 
special surroundings of the author, which make him what he is. 

Sainte-Beuve gives more weight to the individual. In his view no 
literary work can be understood until we understand the mind of the 
producer: we must endeavor to see with his eyes, to think and to 
feel with him, before we can pronounce any intelligent and fruitful judg- 
ment upon it, or interpret it to the world. A mode of proceeding a 
hemisphere apart from the ex-cathedra style of criticism that fixes its 
canons of taste and of morals and pronounces its verdict of good or 
bad. ; 

Taine, in reference to Sainte-Beuve’s historical critiques, has said 
— we are quoting from the book under notice — 


To paint is to depict, and to re by-gone personages is a wholly special 
task. Should any one devote himself to it, it is necessary that he should be pre- 
pared for the artist’s work by an artist’s studies ; that in youth he should have been 
a novelist like Walter Scott, and even a poet ; that in virtue of this he should natu- 
rally and instantly perceive the slightest shades and the frailest links of sentiments ; 
that the gradual advance of years and the results of reflection should have added 
the psychologist to the artist in him; that French finesse, Parisian delicacy, the 
erudition of the nineteenth century, the science of man and of men, should have 
formed in him an exquisite and unique tact. Thus endowed and thus furnished, he 
will undertake a gallery of t gramnay for literary men. He will glide round his per- 
sonage, noting with a word every attitude, every gesture, and every air; he will 
retrace his steps, shading his first colors with fresh and lighter tints ; then he will 
continue touching and retouching, never pe of following the complex and vary- 
ing contour, the feeble and fleeting light which is the sign and as it were the flower 
of life. To attain it, one portrait will not suffice ; he will feel that the painting 
must vary as the personage does; he will describe him in boyhood, youth, man- 
hood,. old age, at Court, in war, under all his dresses, under all his faces; he 
will equal the mobility of time and soul by the rejuvenation of his impressions 
and his sketches. For such a work he will find that the simple style of logicians 
and classics does not suffice. He will find it necessary to use more intricate sen- 
tences, capable of tempering and modifying each other, more technical words, 
carrying with them a long train of associations and memories. He will require to 
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be enjoyed rather than perused: the result forms one of the compounded and 
precious perfumes where twenty choice essences are inhaled at once and mollified by 
their mutual harmony. In describing the species, I have described the man. The 
reader has named Sainte-Beuve. ; 


Sainte-Beuve, in his estimate of Taine, is less eulogistic, but quite 
as appreciative and more definite. 


In Mr. Taine’s hands literature is really but an instrument more delicate and 
sensitive than any other, wherewith to measure all the degrees and all the variations 
of the same form of civilisation, to understand all the characters, all the qualities 
and the mental shades of a people. But in approaching the history of literary 
works and authors directly and in front, his unsparing scientific method has 
frightened the timid and made them tremble. Rhetoricians thrown into disorder 
have taken shelter behind philosophers or those who are so called, the latter for 
greater safety have rallied behind the cannon of orthodoxy ; they have all seen in 
the author’s method I can not tell what threat presented to morality, to free will, to 
human responsibility, and they have cried aloud. .. . 

* __M. Taine has done nothing else than try to study methodically the profound 
differences wrought in the constitution of tn! § in the form and direction of. talents, 
by races, positions, and periods. But it will be said that he can not adequately 
succeed in this ; he may well depict to perfection the race in its general traits and 
fundamental lines, he may well characterise and bring into relief in his powerful 
pictures the revolutions of ages and the moral atmosphere which prevails during 
certain historical periods, he may well unravel with skill the complication of events 
and of particular adventures with which the life of an individual is occupied and as 
it were ingrained, something still eludes him, the most vital part of man eludes 
him, which is the reason why out of twenty men, or a hundred, or a thousand, ap- 
parently subject to almost the same intrinsic or external conditions, not one 
resembles the other, and that there is one among them all who excels through origi- 
nality. In fine, he has not reached the spark of genius in its essence, and he does 
not display it to us in his analysis ; he has merely exhibited and enumerated bit by 
bit, fibre by fibre, cell by cell, the stuff, the organism, the parenchyma, as you 
might call, wherein this soul, this life, this spark, once it has entered in, disports, 
changes freely (or as it were freely) and triumphs. Have I not put the objection 
well, and do you recognise here the argument of his wisest opponents? Well then, 
what does this prove? It is that the problem is a difficult one ; that it is perhaps 
insoluble in its ultimate precision. But I would ask in my turn, is it then nothing 
to state the problem as the author does, to grasp it so phere, to surround it on 
every side, to reduce it to its sole and most simple final expression, to enable it to 
be the better weighed and all its datato be calculated? All things considered, 
every allowance being made for general or particular elements ard for circumstances, 
there still remain place and space enough around men of talent wherein they can 
move and turn themselves with entire Geiien And, moreover, were the circle 
drawn round each a very contracted one, every man of talent, every genius, in so 
far as he is in some degree a magician and an enchanter, possesses a secret entirely 
his own whereby to perform prodigies within this circle. I do not observe that M. 
Taine, though he appears to neglect it too much, absolutely disputes and denies this 
power ; he sets bounds to it, and in setting bounds to it he permits us in many cases 
to define it better than others have done. Indeed, whatever they "7 say who 
would willingly remain satisfied with the vague anterior conditions, M. Taine will 
have greatly advanced literary analysis, and he who shall study a great foreign 
writer after him will not take him in hand in the same way nor as much at his ease 
as he would have done before the publication of this book. 


The methods of Taine and of Sainte-Beuve-will thus be seen to be 
complementary of each other. The former looks upon a work 
chiefly as the result of converging forces from without ; the latter as 
the product of spontaneous energy from within: Taine rather as 
part of an organic whole; Sainte-Beuve rather as a psychological 
phenomenon. With Taine’s method there is the danger of running 
into too wide generalisations; with Sainte-Beuve’s, that of over. 
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refining and specialising. The perfection of criticism lies between 
the two ; and (did we have it) would distinguish in the work what 
belongs to extraneous forces—the tendency of the time; the influ- 
ences generally at work in the civilised world, in the people to which 
the writer belongs, and in the special circle which surrounds him ; 
his immediate circumstances — and what belongs to the original pro- 
ductive force of his own mind, making him different from his con- 
temporaries. 

Among our own —we mean the English-speaking — people, there 
is rather acuteness than breadth in criticism; and while there is 
some attempt to apply Sainte-Beuve’s method (we call it his, not 
meaning that he originated it, but that in his hands it reached a 
scientific dignity) that of Taine is almost unknown. One need only 
look at the best criticisms on Shakspeare, often acute, brilliant, 
ingenious, full of insight and delicate appreciation, yet from them one 
gets the idea that Shakspeare was a sort of /usus naturae, a special 
creation, Hyperion among a mob of Satyrs, instead of Hyperion 
among a concourse of Titans of whom he is only the stateliest and 
the brightest. The dominant forces of the race, the influences and 
inspiration of the period are in them all. In the reaction from the 
miserable war of the Roses, Englishmen felt once more that they 
were Englishmen ; the attitude of Henry VIII. toward the Papacy 
had heightened their independence ; the position of England during 
the war in the Netherlands, as a neutral power courted and feared 
by all, had stimulated their pride, and the perpetual imminence of 
war inflamed their patriotic ardor and their martial ardor, while 
sparing them the calamity of invasion ; and these culminated in the 
unexampled deliverance from the Armada, and were raised to a reli- 
gious height by what seemed a distinct interposition of Heaven in 
their behalf. ‘These forces had given the momentum to the world of 
thought and feeling when James succeeded to the crown; and 
though that monarch’s character and policy were pacific, they long 
continued in action. These forces, and others equally general which 
we can not here specify, are conspicuous factors in the work of 
Shakspeare and of all those called the Elizabethan writers ; there is 
the same glowing patriotism, the same pride, the same vitality and 
energy in the personages and in the thought, the same luxuriance of 
diction, the same plasticity of language, the same audacity both of 
conception and phrase, the same confidence in the sympathy of the 
public ; only in Shakspeare all these exceed — but do not immeasur- 
ably exceed—all his compeers. Now beyond this excess there 
remains something in which Shakspeare not only exceeds but differs 
from them all; and this is what we must find, disengage, analyse, 
understand, before we can even attempt a scientific criticism of 
Shakspeare. 

The volume before us, in addition to a sketch of Sainte-Beuve’s 
life and work, contains seven critical papers by him, not inappro- 
priately termed “portraits,” selected with reference to the English 
public. They are Mary Queen of Scots, Lord Chesterfield, Franklin, 
Gibbon, Cowper, Taine, and Pope. That on Taine is perhaps the 
‘ most interesting: and indeed we could have preferred to have had 
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the selections made from his estimates of contemporary writers. 
Still these give a very good idea of the critic’s manner, and his skill 
in evoking a living person from the records of the past. 

W. H. B. 


Ralph Wilton’s Weird. By Mrs. Alexander. 


Tuts story is by no means equal to that very entertaining novel by 
the same author, Zhe Wooing o’t. There is less incident, less 
variety of character, and less of life in the personages. Indeed we 
are disposed to think that this may have been the original form of 
that story, which was afterwards enlarged and developed, as Miss 
Bronté developed Zhe Professor into Villette. There is much in com- 
mon between the two: a young girl almost friendless and in the posi- 
tion of a dependant, who attracts the attention of a man of rank, 
fashion and experience of the world, who is an honored guest at the 
house where she is not much above a servant. The fancy becomes a 
deep and honorable passion, is exacerbated by slight paroxysms of 
jealousy, and deepens the more that worldly wisdom pronounces it 
preposterous madness. 

The whole plot and ending of the story is foreseen by the reader 
before the fifteenth page is reached. After Lord St. George has told 
his presumptive heir not to dare to name his discarded daughter, and 
that heir immediately afterwards meets in a railway-carriage a beau- 
tiful and mysterious young lady travelling alone, we know what his 
“weird ” is as well as we do when the identifying picture is found, two 
pages before the end. 








THE GREEN TABLE. 


a the teaching and example of a recent representative of the United 
States at the Court of St. James, and of the Emma Mine on the 
London Exchange, should succeed in making the fascinating game of 
draw-poker, with its many vicissitudes, its fluctuating chances, and its 
unequalled temptations to heavy risks, the popular game of English society, 
instead of the more steady-going whist, we are apprehensive that the 
satirical remark of Castlemaine in Sams Mercé will fall far below the truth. 
“It has been computed,” says that solemn, slow-speaking personage, 
“that eleven thousand Seoticbnien heirs to fair fortunes, are wanderin 

about the Continent in a state of destitution, because they would not | 
trumps with five and an honor in their hands.” As it is, this statement is 
hardly an exaggeration. Among certain classes of educated Englishmen, 
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the passion for play is at times carried to an extreme ; and the scene in 
one of Disraeli’s earlier novels, where the hero remains at the whist-table, 
takirig a new pack for every deal, till the cards rise in a heap under the 
table, is no caricature. The story was originally told of the penultimate 
Earl Granville (Levison Gower). Intending to start in the course of an 
afternoon for Paris, he ordered a carriage and post-horses to be at Graham’s 
at4P.M. They were kept waiting till ten, when his lordship sent word to 
change the horses. Three times were they thus changed while the play 
went on ; and when the party rose, they were ankle-deep in cards, and he 
had lost eight or ten thousand pounds. 

When to the excitement afforded by the high stakes occasionally played 
for at whist, there are added the additional allurements of lansquenet, 
baccarat, “ club-law ” loo —to say nothing of the cumulative fascinations of 
the game of which Minister Schenck is so enthusiastic a devotee —the 
possible prizes sometimes prove too enticing for the restraints of conscience, 
and more than one ancient and honorable name is dragged through the 
mire. Witness the recent correspondence from London, which mentions that 
two gentlemen of high social position have been detected and exposed in 
the act of cheating at cards. These exposures, like previous ones, will 
probably have a good effect for a while. 

It is now many years since the celebrated De Ros affair gave a blow to 
reckless gambling, the effect of which has lasted almost to this day. 

Readers of the Greville Memoirs will remember the frequent allusions to 
Henry de Ros, and the amusing account of a visit the author made with 
De Ros and ——— to see a play written by the latter. In one of the 
scenes a country baronet rebukes a fashionable gamester in this style: 


“Let me tell you, sir, that a country gentleman residing on his estate is as 
valuable a member of society as a man of fashion in London who lives by 
plundering those who have more money than himself.” At this De Ros 


turned to Glengall and said, “‘ Richard, there appears to me to be a great 
=> ng uaa in this play.” “Iwas amused,” says Greville, as well he 
might be. 
enry William, nineteenth Baron de Ros, the representative of a family 
which dates back to the reign of Henry I. (A. D. 1100-1135), was not 
content with being one of the best whist-players ever known in England, 
but he also assisted fortune by marking the cards with his nail, and by the 
ractice of the little trick known as sauéer le coup. Long before his irregu- 
arities became a public scandal, they were known to the more sharp- 
sighted of his set; and it is said that a young clubling once came toa 
certain Duke with an air of much embarrassment and concern, stating that 
he had discovered Lord de Ros in the act of cheating, and asking what he 
should do in the matter. “Do?” exclaimed the club-house Nestor, “ why 
bet on him, you fool!” 

De Ros’ gambling career ended at last not only in public scandal, but in 
a suit at law; and the revelations at the trial were of a kind to startle steady 
people. One witness testified that he had himself played regularly the 
same stakes for twenty years; that his winnings had averaged £1500 per 
annum — £30,000 in all; but that he had had two successive years of ill- 
luck, during which he lost £8000. 

It was 4 propos of De Ros’ proclivities that Sheridan uttered one of his 
best mots. De Ros, as we have said, had a trick of turning ani honor by 
sauter le coup, and marking the highest with his nail. Some one drawled 
out at Crockford’s, “I would leave my card at his house, but I fear he 
would mark it.” “That would depend,” said Sheridan, “on whether he 
considered it a high honor.” 

THE New York papers, not only the sprightly assassins of the English 
tongue, but also those of.graver and eyen censorial pretensions, are much 
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addicted to calling their city “the metropolis,” evidently thinking that 
“metropolis” is a more impressive way of saying “big city.” Now it is 
true that New York is a big city, and the most gigantic polysyllable in the 
dictionary will not make it any bigger. But it is equally true that it is not 
a metropolis, any more than it is the capital of the State. : 

In point of fact, Baltimore is the only real metropolis in the United States, 
whether we take the word in the political or ecclesiastical sense ; for Bal- 
timore is the only city that has founded a colony, and is the first city that 
was the residence of an Archbishop. It is true our colony only did credit 
to the good intentions of its founders, and our Christianity is nothing to 
boast of ; but still, if we state facts, it is as well to state them as they are, 
and when we use words, especially big ones, there is an advantage in 
selecting such as express our meaning. 


IN ABSENCE. 
O thou who bearest not my name, 
Nor what the world calls kindred ties, 
Yet readest surely in mine eyes 
Far more of love than blood might claim: 


To-day is not as yesterday, 
When hand and lip we soon should miss 
Gave closer clasp and longer kiss — 

O hand, O lip, so far away! 


“So near and yet so far!” I say, 
And then, “So far and yet so near!” 
My spirit holds thy spirit here, 
Although thou art so far away. 


So far away I scarce divine 
That colder sky, that stranger shore ; 
I cannot feel that evermore 

My life must flow apart from thine. 


*Tis evening, and the shadows start 
From rock and river, wood and lea; 
And tender memories of thee 

Are burning in my eyes and heart. 


My cheeks with passionate tears are wet ; 
My heart is shadowy, like the night, 
When stars give faint, uncertain light, 

But long ago the sun hath set. 


I reach toward thee, but all in vain— 
Too late to strive, too late to please; 
Yet I upon my bended knees 


Would serve to see thy face again. 
HuGH Lynpsay. 


THE central position of Maryland renders our people peculiarly liable 
to infestments and migratory inflictions. Whether a misery or a nuisance 
come from the North, the West, or the South, it is pretty sure to enter, our 
borders. Last year we had the Colorado bug; ved gr we are having the 


“ spelling bee,” or, as some term it, ‘“‘orthographical tournament.” It isa 
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misery, no doubt, yet it might be worse ; and perhaps it is not altogether to 
be deplored that our people can find amusement in so innocent and infantine 
an entertainment. Our ancestors amused themselves with looking on at 
sack-races and competitive grinning through a horse-collar ; but they did 
not themselves race and grin. To discover that your familiar friend puts 
two I’s in Zly, and is hazy about the vowels in gauge, gives, probably, more 
refined enjoyment than Hodge’s ineffectual clutch at the seductive ham, 
and his swift and ignominious lapse down the greased pole. 

In some of our outlying districts, indeed, a slight check to orthographical, 
or rather heterographical eccentricities might not be amiss ; as for instance 
in the region from which we copy, /iteratim, the following communication : 


“Ga Do Co 
the 
March = 1875 
Dear Sir I hov seen yore advertise the Southern Magazine Pleas to 
send ne A spement copie to see For it is somthing new about hear and if 
it is as good as it is rickimendid I Dont think it will be any trodle to make 
oup A clob for I am anxious to tak it Pleas To hear from you soon 


The sentiments, as will be seen, are admirable, but the power of expres- 
sion is defective. 
BY MOONSHINE. 
What dost thou in the heavens, O rare, pale Moon, 
Evermore changing, 
In mid-air floating over house-roofs high, 
Then far-off ranging? 


Thy nightingale thou hearest, singing, singing 
In thickets of white thorn, 

With swift and tender cadence trembling, ringing 
Into the heart of dawn. 


Thou lightest fragrant fields that dreaming lie 
Beside the winding river ; 

With strange new rapture through the feathery awns 
The night-winds shiver. 


With glamor, and still glimmer of delight 
The deep seas under, 

While silvery tides, entrancéd, follow soft — 
Thou gracious wonder! 


What dost thou in the land I love to-night ? 
Tell thy own lover ; 
From what dreams flow these silent waves of light 
The dark world over? * 
E. F. Mossy. 


THE publication of the Journal of John Quincy Adams has produced 
some revival of interest in the chronicles of the earlier days of the Fed- 
eration, with their contentions and struggles foreshadowing the future. Mr. 
Adams seems, from these journals, to have had quite a fair share of earthly 
passion for a man of so much piety, and quite a surprising power of hating 
individuals for so eminent a philanthropist. Mr. Monroe, in particular, 
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seems to have been the object of his especial aversion, and the allusions to 
that gentleman are neither few nor complimentary. 

In this connexion, we think, some extracts from a private letter from Mr. 
Monroe, at an early period of his political career, may have some interest 
for our readers. We are indebted for it to the gentleman to whom our 
acknowledgments were made last month. 


FREDERICKSBURG, February, 1787. 


.... I retired from Congress not altogether free from embarrassments 
of the pecuniary kind. The old gentleman whose daughter I married was 
born to an ample fortune, and had in the early part of his life rather im- 
proved than diminished it ; but from some indiscretions latterly in becoming 
responsible for his friends, it hath certainly received most capital injury, 
perhaps irretrievably so. He is, however, yet in possession of a large 
estate, and his family hope his affairs will be so adjusted as to retain the 
principal share in his hands. As for myself, I have not received the 
smallest aid of any kind from him, and whether I shall, depends on the 
contingence mentioned above. It is not easy to command money in this 
State to free ourselves from difficulties already formed ; and the necessary 
preparation to make an establishment here is a roundabout course to effect 
it. Yet the ceconomy and precaution I am capable of, when pressed by the 
hand of necessity, has kept things in better order than you would expect, 
and enabled me to fulfil my engagements so far with tolerable punctuality. 
A less sum than three hundred pounds would extricate me from debt and 
put me in tolerable ease for the present at least. My situation here is 
simply this: Mr. Jones received me with great kindness at his house, ap- 
propriated to my use also that in this town, and gives me such assistance 
as he can from his farm. We have been settled here almost two weeks. 
As yet I have qualified only in the courts of chancery and appeal, but shall 
in the general court in April... . 

From the publick since my return I have not received the most trifling 
attention, nor has any one circumstance turned up to make me suppose 
they are tolerably well satisfied with my conduct—on the other hand I 
have no reason to suppose they are not. Indeed, personally I am treated, 
by the most respectable, with attention and regard. I have no desire fora 
publick appointment, having been wearied out in that I lately held. The 
latter part of my service was a series of strife and discord ; defensive on 
our part, but malignant and unprincipled on theirs. You know very well 
that my attachments are as general for the confederacy as they well can 
be, and that I would not readily take an unfriendly direction against those 
who supposed they were faithfully representing the interest of any one part: 
but the fact is, there was a party formed in the course of the last year by 
Jay, which had in view measures very opposite to our instructions, to his, 
and in my estimation the general interests of the union, which it was ne- 
cessary to oppose. My opposition was as firm as their charge, and 
neglected none of those means which a knowledge of circumstances gave 
to counteract him and his creatures. Although I believe we harrassed 
these knaves, yet I can say with truth that I had little personal enmity for 
them at the time, but considered this manceuvre on their part as an unfor- 
tunate circumstance in the state Of our affairs, and marking them as vicious 
men or shallow statesmen, since it might tend to increase the confusion and 
could not possibly mend our system. This affair is however, I hope, blown 
over, and the councils of the union wisely and temperately pursuing the right 
course. Publick employment can not be profitable — it is unpleasant — few 
gain reputation by it — indeed few deserve it, but few have science of any 

ind except in the immediate line, and not much in that. Among those 
who have filled employment abroad during the war, except Dr. F[ranklin], 
none have held parts to qualify them for higher stations than pedlars, 
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mountebanks, and country court attorneys. In my estimation the profession 
of the law in the superior courts is as honorable, more independent, and a 
happier pursuit than publick life admits of. It admits at the same time of 
retirement, philosophick researches, domestick enjoyment, which no other 
station can give. I think I shall not turn aside shortly from it for any idle 
and empty pursuit in any other line 

Your affectionate friend and servant, 


Jas. MONROE. 


A FANCY. 
Les joyaux de I’année. 

I dreamed a pleasant dream one summer’s day, 
Strolling the milk-white sea-sands musingly, 
When each bright wave an emerald seemed to be, 

Of some rare necklace, threaded to array 

The ample bosom where it shining lay. 

Scarce knew I which was lovelier to me, 
The splendid beauty of the berylline sea 

Or earth’s warm breast that wore the jewelled spray. 

And musing thus, before me quaintly rose 
A vision of the year in gracious guise — 

A gentle woman with soft-lidded eyes, 

Who wore twelve opals, worth far more than those 

Uncounted sea-gems : ¢hese told faithfully 


The whole year’s soul as by a rosary. 
Mary B. DopcE. 


SONNET. 


“ There was an eternal struggle in his soul between the poet and the politician.”—Zast Days 
of Heinrich Heine, in SouTHERN MaGazine for September 1874. 


Not yet, not yet! Oh, ye divinest throng, 
Urge me not yet unto the sylvan shade 
Of mossy fount or echoing mountain glade ; 
Where tunefully ye wile the hours along 
With limber feet and interchange of song. 
Oh, tell me not the unplucked bay will fade, 
Nor with your sidelong glances me upbraid, 
As I your favors met with scornful wrong. 
My inmost soul responds with mournful beat 
To your receding voices; but the cry 
Of bruiséd hearts, and the retarded feet 
Of maids and matrons, and the upturned eye 
The Helper craving, on my senses meet, 
And I, in aid of these, must pass ye by. 

e ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 





